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SECOND  THOUGHTS  ARE  BEST. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

No  record  remains  of  the  books  with  which 
Frederick  Stratton  amused  himself  while  wait- 
ing in  the  library  for  the  appearance  of  Amelia, 
or  for  a  message  from  her,  bidding  him  to 
begone.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he 
read  prose  or  poetry  ;  whether  he  amused  him- 
self with  history  or  metaphysics.  Plenty  of 
food  for  the  mind  vvas  there  in  Mr.  Riddleton's 
library  ;  but,  in  all  human  probabihty,  Frede- 
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lick's  mind  was  too  full  to  need  any  food,  or  his 
appetite  was  not  keen  enough  under  the  then 
circumstances  to  relish  it. 

Many  a  time  had    he   already  regretted  his 
early  vagaries,  but  never  did  he  more  cordially 
or  sincerely  renounce  his  crotchets,  than  he  did 
at  the   moment  when   he  was  waiting  to  know 
his   destiny.     The    composure    with    which   he 
had  addressed    Mr.  Riddleton  was  completely 
passed  away,  and  the  palpitation  of  his  heart 
was  greater  than  when  he  first  knocked  at  the 
door.      He   felt   and    he   heard    the  pulsations 
of  his   heart,    and  was  unable    to  keep   for   a 
single  moment  in  one  attitude  or  position  ;  he 
seemed   to  be   in   a   dream,  or   to  be   movinor 
in   a  scene  of  enchantment.     He   endeavoured 
to  fix    his  eye    upon  the  handle  of   the    door, 
to  catch  its  first  movement ;  but  he  could  not 
look   steadily  at  any  thing  ;   thei*e  was  a  mist 
before   him :    he   listened   for    a  step,   but   his 
faculty    of    hearing    failed    or    deceived    him. 
There   had   been   a   time,    when,    under    these 
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circumstances,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to 
calm  himself,  and  to  study  a  speech,  or,  at 
all  events,  to  think  of  something  to  say  ;  but 
now,  he  had  no  power  and  no  thought.  He 
waited  neither  patiently  nor  impatiently;  and, 
amidst  his  other  confusions  and  agitations,  he 
v»as  scarcely  sensible  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Amelia 
entered  the  apartment.  If  he  had  never  loved 
her  before,  he  must  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her  at  that  moment.  Beautiful  she  always 
was;  kind,  graceful,  and  considerate,  she  al- 
ways was ;  but  never  did  these  moral  orna- 
ments shine  more  brightly  than  at  this  in- 
teresting juncture.  There  was  a  symptom  of 
a  rising  tear,  and  there  was  a  slight  trembling 
of  the  lips ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  reproach, 
or  of  haughtiness,  or  of  affected  coldness. 
Teazing  a  lover  was  no  part  of  that  lady's 
system  ;  she  had  too  much  respect  for  herself 
to  play  fooPs-tricks  in  a  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment.    Frederick   hastened   to  meet   her;    her 
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hand  was  held  out  to  him,  and,  as  he  took  it, 
she  curtsied  lowly  with  downcast  looks.  They 
were  seated,  and  Frederick  should  have  spoken, 
and  would  have  spoken,  but  fear  and  respect 
kept  him  silent.  The  thought  of  his  past  folly 
came  over  him ;  the  recollection  of  the  mahg- 
nant  paragraph  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  an- 
noyed him ;  and  he  felt  so  happy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  beloved  one,  that  he  dared  not 
to  speak,  lest  his  voice  should  break  the  charm. 
She  had  not  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his, 
but  sat  as  in  expectation  that  he  would  speak 
to  her ;  but  when  she  saw  the  agitation  of  his 
spirits,  she  kindly  spared  him,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Riddleton  informs  me.  Sir,  that  you  wish  to 
speak  with  me." 

Then  she  attempted,  but  very  gently,  to 
draw  away  her  hand,  and  he,  slightly  pressing 
it,  suffered  it  to  be  disengaged.  *'  You  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  me  ?""  said  Frederick,  with 
an  accent  of  interrogation. 

«'  A  letter  came  here  from  you,  but   I  was 
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not  in  town  when  it  arrived.     Mr.    Riddleton 
told  me  that  he  had  answered  it." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  letter  ?"" 

"  I  did  not  see  it  till  Mr.  Riddleton  had 
answered  it." 

There  was  a  considerable  and  embarrassing 
interval  of  silence  after  this,  before  the  yovmg 
man  could  summon  up  resolution  enough  to 
say,  "  And  was  the  answer  sent  by  Mr.  Rid- 
dleton such  an  answer  in  effect  as  you  would 
have  given  had  you  written  to  me  yourself  P"" 

This  was  a  very  plain  question,  but  the 
answer  was  not  immediately  forthcoming.  The 
young  man  so  far  flattered  himself  that  the 
reply  to  his  question  would  be  favourable,  that 
he  grew  impatient,  and  repeated  his  inquiry. 
Compelled  to  make  some  answer,  but  troubled 
with  conflicting  fears  and  hopes,  Amelia  re- 
plied, "  Before  giving  such  an  answer  as  Mr. 
Riddleton  sent,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  more  distinctly  whether  it  was  your 
wish  to  be  so  answered.'"* 
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Frederick  gained  a  little  more  confidence,  and 
proceeded  ;  '*  Then  you  would  not  have  sent  me 
such  an  answer  as  that  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Riddleton,  merely  on  the  ground  of  the 
acknowledgments  which  I  made  in  my  letter  to 
you  ?"" 

"  I  certainly  should  not,''  replied  Amelia : 
"  but  why  did  you  write  me  such  a  letter  ? 
Had  you  seen  any  thing  in  my  behaviour  or 
manner  towards  you,  which  rendered  you  sus- 
picious that  I  entertained  unkind  thoughts  of 
you  ?  I  had  heard  something  from  my  uncle 
Brownlow,  concerning  your  having  left  your 
home,  and  having  professed  very  singular  notions 
on  many  subjects." 

"  And  did  you  not  think  that  I  was  deficient 
in  sincerity,  for  not  having  mentioned  these 
matters  to  you  myself  ?" 

"  By  no  means,''  answered  she  :  "  I  could 
easily  imagine  that  the  recollection  was  unplea- 
sant to  yourself,  and  that  you  might  be  desirous, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  forget  it." 
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"But  you  asked  me,"  said  Frederick,  "  some 
embarrassing  questions  the  day  before  you  left 
Nettlethorpe,  which  led  me  to  imagine  that 
you  had  made  some  unpleasant  discoveries,  and 
that  you  regarded  me  in  an  unfavourable  light/' 

"  I  will  tell  you  why  I  asked  those  questions. 
You  will  not  suppose  I  believe  in  fortune- 
tellers, but  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
I  left  Nettlethorpe,  a  woman  of  this  description 
forced  herself  upon  my  attention,  and  annoyed 
me  with  much  mysterious  caution  respecting 
you." 

"  Did  she  mention  my  name  ?"  said  Fre- 
derick, interrupting  her. 

"  She  did  not,"  answered  Amelia  ;  "  but  I 
knew  sufficiently  well  to  whom  she  alluded, 
and  I  can  pretty  well  guess  by  whom  she  was 
employed." 

"  She  was  employed  by  Mr.  Mortimer," 
said  Frederick,  with  manifest  symptoms  of  in- 
dignation. "  And  did   you    believe  her  calum- 
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"  She  did  not  say  anything  definite  about 
you ;  but  when,  after  that,  I  asked  you  some 
questions  with  reference  to  your  having  resided 
in  London,  and  having  been  intimate  with  men 
of  letters,  I  will  acknowledge,  that  the  manner 
in  which  you  answered  those  questions  gave 
me  some  uneasiness,  and  tempted  me  to  make 
farther  inquiries.  You  will  also  recollect,  that 
when  you  were  speaking  of  that  poor  man 
Williams,  whom  you  saw  at  St.  Albans,  you 
then  made  reference  to  your  former  notions  and 
singularities  of  thought." 

"  Then  you  were  doubtful  that  I  had  not 
told  you  all  ?  You  were  fearful  that  mv  irre- 
gularities of  opinion  had  led  me  into  irregularity 
of  conduct.'' 

''  If  I  were  so  distrustful,  could  you  not 
make  any  allowance  for  my  fears  ?  You  know 
that  I  have  been  brought  up  closely  and  se- 
cludedly,  except  when  I  am  visiting  here  at 
Mr.  Riddleton's ;  and  even  here  I  see  compa- 
ratively little  of  the  world.     I  am  not,  indeed. 
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suspicious  or  distrustful,  except  when  prompted 
to  it  by  the  appearance  of  concealment,  and 
then,  indeed,  I  do  distrust  those  who  seem  to 
distrust  me." 

"  Did  I  seem  to  distrust  you  ?''  said  Fre- 
derick. 

"  Did  you  not  ?"  said  Am  elia  :  '*  was  there 
not,  in  your  manner  of  answering  my  inquiries,  a 
degree  of  restraint  and  backwardnessj  which 
implied  that  there  was  something  withheld,  even 
though  something  was  acknowledged  ?  And 
could  you  love  me  properly,  if  you  could  not 
trust  me  entirely  ?" 

"  Your  reproach  is  just.  Miss  Brownlow ;  I 
do  acknowledge  that  I  was  not  so  candid  and 
ingenuous  as  I  should  have  been.  I  felt,  after 
you  had  left  Nettlethorpe,  that  I  had  not  done 
right ;  I  repented,  and  wrote  you  that  unfor- 
tunate letter." 

"  Call  it  not  unfortunate,"  said  Ameha,  •'  it 
was  honourable  and  just.  It  remedied  the  evil 
of  your  previous  distrust ;    and  it  would  have 
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set  me  at  rest,  had  it  not  been  so  awkwardly 
answered  by  Mr.  Riddleton." 

"  Then,"  said  Frederick  exultingly,  "  you 
would  not  have  answered  it  so  yourself?" 

"  Clearly  I  should  not,"  said  the  young 
lady. 

To  Frederick's  ear  there  was  a  music  and 
majesty  in  the  intonation  of  this  sentence,  which 
charmed  and  delighted  him  beyond  all  power  of 
expression.  The  honest  and  open  avowal  thus 
made,  was  a  relief  to  his  soul  beyond  any  thing 
which  he  had  ever  experienced,  and  he  thought 
at  that  moment,  that  there  never  had  been,  nor 
ever  could  be,  a  being  so  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly excellent  in  every  possible  point  of  view 
as  Amelia  Brownlow.  He  had  heard  talk  of 
the  language  and  the  feelings  of  lovers,  and  he 
had,  in  what  he  considered  the  days  of  his  wis- 
dom, ridiculed  the  extravagance,  and,  what  be 
thought,  the  irrationality  of  them  ;  but  when 
the  case  became  his  own,  he  tliought  and  felt 
differently.     He  had  a  reserve  for  himself  which 
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he  could  not  extend  to  others ;  and  he  was  as 
thoroughly  convinced  of  Amelia's  absolute  per- 
fection, as  he  was  of  his  own  existence.  Most 
heartily  did  he  admire,  and  most  cordially  did 
he  approve,  the  generosity  of  the  young  lady  in 
thus  readily  avowing  that  her  regard  for  him 
was  not  diminished  or  destroyed.  Taking  her 
again  by  the  hand,  he,  with  almost  tears  in  his 
eyes,  exclaimed,  "  And  you  do  love  me  still  ?" 

"  I  respect  and  esteem  you.  Sir,"  said  the 
young  lady,  "  and  the  time  may  come  that  I 
may  love  you." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  spoken 
not  without  emotion  ;  but  it  was  heard  with 
still  greater  emotion  by  Frederick,  who  was  then 
in  that  frame  of  mind  which  prompted  him  to 
admire  any  thing,  or  every  thing,  which  Amelia 
might  be  disposed  to  say.  There  was  not  a 
possibility  in  his  mind  of  the  young  lady's 
doing,  saying,  or  thinking  any  thing  but  that 
which  was  most  perfect,  most  beautiful,  and 
most   correct.     This  is  a  happy  and  delightful 
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state  for  the  mind  to  be  in  ;  and  even  though 
it  may  be  by  some  persons  considered  as  a  de- 
lusion, yet  happily  the  delusion  is  so  strong, 
that  no  reasoning  or  logic  whatever  can  disperse 
it.  And  why  should  any  one  wish  to  disperse 
it.?  There  may  be  benevolence  in  the  argu- 
ments, which  go  to  neutralize  human  sorrows, 
by  showing  that  they  spring  from  an  imaginary 
source  ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  malevolence  in 
that  pert,  prim,  prating  of  the  pedant,  who,  in 
the  profundity  of  his  wisdom,  attempts  to  prove 
that  some  of  our  dearest,  and  sweetest,  and 
purest  dehghts  are  a  mere  delusion.  Let  them 
be  called  delusions,  yet  they  are  pleasant,  and 
a  dream  is  not  thought  to  be  a  dream  till  it 
is  over. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  interview 
between  Frederick  and  Ameha,  as  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  took  place  with  Mr. 
Riddleton's  entire  concurrence  and  most  cordial 
approbation  ;  he  had,  for  his  word's  sake,  in- 
formed Amelia  that  Frederick  was  in  the  house, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  her ;  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  young  lady  persisted 
in  seeing  him.  During  the  time  that  the  inter- 
view lasted,  which  was  much  longer  than  the 
guardian  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
dismissals  he  was  in  a  restless  and  fidgetty  state ; 
and  had  not  his  friends  dissuaded  him,  he  cer- 
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tainly  would  have  cut  short  the  colloquy,  and 
have  personally  dismissed  the  lover.  But  Mr. 
Riddleton's  mind,  as  is  obvious,  was  not  of  the 
most  powerful  order ;  and  his  movements,  there- 
fore, were  not  always  under  his  own  direction. 
He  was  much  in  the  habit  of  bustling  about 
and  looking  very  big,  but  that  amounted  to 
nothing  except  to  amuse  his  friends,  and  also 
to  gratify  himself ;  so  there  was  something  good 
even  in  this  trifling  matter. 

He  pitied  Amelia  that  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  being  so  long  in  the  company  of 
a  man  who  had  been  a  methodist  parson  and  a 
gypsey,  according  to  his  own  confession  ;  and  a 
plunderer  of  pantries,  according  to  the  suspicion 
of  others ;  but  words  are  incompetent  to  ex- 
press the  astonishment  which  he  felt,  when  he 
saw  the  suspected  plunderer  of  pantries  intro- 
duced by  Ameha  into  the  drawing-room.  As 
they  entered  the  room,  the  worthy  guardian  rose 
from  his  seat  and  made  a  kind  of  half  bow  to 
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the  young  gentleman,  and  then  trotted  up  and 
down  the  room,  jerking  up  his  shoulders,  and 
muttering,  almost  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
*'  Bless  me  !  bless  me  !" 

Mr.  Riddleton  most  heartily  wished  Frederick 
out  of  the  house,  but  it  was  not  consistent  with 
that  courtesy  for  which  the  worthy  man  was  so 
distinguished,  to  give  any  very  broad  hints  to 
that  purpose  ;  and  as  for  the  young  gentleman 
himself,  he  was  too  happy  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  too  elevated  in  spirits,  to  see  or  regard  any 
thing  gloomy  or  unpleasant.  Mr.  Silversides 
perceived  the  embarrassment  and  perplexity  of 
his  worthy  host,  and  was  anxious  to  disperse  the 
feeling,  by  introducing  some  topic  of  discourse. 
This  was  very  easy  for  Mr.  Silversides,  as  his 
whole  business  was  talking,  and  as  he  was  quite 
at  home  in  all  the  common-places  which  can 
possibly  be  introduced  into  conversation. 

Addressing  himself,  therefore,  to  his  friend, 
he  said,  **  Pray,  Mr.  Riddleton,  have  you  ever 
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given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  crani- 
ology  ?"  In  those  days  it  was  not  called  phre- 
nology. 

Presently  and  pleasantly  Mr.  Riddleton,  who 
was  always  delighted  with  moonshine,  repHed, 
"  Not  much,  not  much,  not  so  much  as  I  ought 
to  have  done.  I  think  there  must  be  something 
in  it :  it  will  be  exceedingly  useful  if  it  is  ever 
brought  to  perfection ;  I  have  heard  many  re- 
markable instances  of  the  accuracy  of  its  prin- 
ciples. What  is  your  opinion  of  the  science, 
Mr.  Silversides  ?" 

'« I  think,"  said  Mr.  Silversides,  "  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it,  and 
that  also  there  are  some  objections  to  it :  it 
may  be  made  very  useful  in  the  business  of 
education,  in  the  choice  of  servants — " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Riddleton,  "  or  of 
husbands  and  wives." 

Mr.  Silversides,  who  had  introduced  the  sub- 
ject in  order  to  withdraw  the  attention  from 
Frederick  Stratton,  was   disappointed  by   this 
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result,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  an 
awkward  pause,  said,  "  Have  you  seen  any 
paper  to-day  ?"" 

**  I  saw  the  Scavenger  this  morning,"  replied 
Mr.  Riddleton. 

"  That  is  not  altogether  an  unexceptionable 
paper/'  said  Mr.  Silversides.  Frederick  Strat- 
ton  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  did  not  make 
any  remarks  on  the  subject,  though  he  might 
have  been  excused  if  he  had.  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Silversides  caught  the  eye  of  Frederick 
Stratton,  and  recollected  that  his  name  had 
appeared  in  some  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and 
that,  most  probably,  it  had  been  particularly 
distinguished  in  the  Scavenger,  which  paper 
had  the  reputation  of  using  especial  diligence 
to  insult  any  one  of  ordinary  and  respectable 
propriety  of  conduct  and  character. 

Another  pause,  therefore,  ensued ;  and  after 
a  few  more  efforts  to  say  something  about  no- 
thing, he  said,  "  Have  you  seen  a  handsome 
new  carriage  building  at -'s.?" 
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"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Riddleton ;  "that  is 
building  for  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  is  to  be  high- 
sherifF  of shire,  next  year." 

The  name  of  Mortimer,  even  from  the  throat 
of  a  starling,  would  have  been  sadly  and  pain- 
fully offensive  to  Frederick  ;  but  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Riddleton  it  was  still  more  so,  especially 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  look  from  the  guar- 
dian to  his  ward,  which  look  seemed  to  speak 
volumes.  The  young  gentleman  thought  that 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Silversides  were  made  for 
the  very  opposite  to  the  reason  for  which  they 
were  made,  and  felt  annoyed  accordingly.  On 
the  other  hand,  Silversides,  seeing  how  awk- 
wardly these  common-place  talkings  were  all 
made  by  some  fatality  to  bear  painfully  on  Fre- 
derick, tried  once  more  to  change  the  topic,  and 
he  asked  Mr.  Riddleton, 

"  How  were  you  entertained  at  the  theatre 
last  night  ?" 

Mr.  Riddleton,  though  quite  as  humane  a 
man  as  Mr.  Silversides,  was  not  sorry  that  Fre- 
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derick  experienced  annoyance,  and,  instead  of 
wishing  to  avoid  any  thing  that  might  touch  him 
personally,  was  rather  desirous  of  giving  him 
gentle  hints  of  his  irregularities ;  he  therefore 
hesitated  not  to  say,  "  Tolerably,  tolerably  !" 
and  then  turning  to  Frederick,  he  said,  "  Did  we 
not  see  you  as  we  entered.  I  fancied  that  you 
were  passing  at  the  time,  but  1  might  have  been 
deceived  in  the  hurry  of  entering  the  house.'' 

"  You  very  likely  might  have  seen  me,"  said 
Frederick,  "  I  was  passing  at  the  time." 

"  You  had  somebody  with  you,  if  I  mistake 
not,''  said  Mr.  Riddleton. 

Very  greatly  was  the  guardian  of  Amelia  as- 
tonished, when  to  this  inquiry  the  young  man 
prepared  calmly  and  without  embarrassment  to 
answer,  and  when  in  answer  he  said,  "  There 
was  a  poor  woman  with  me,  a  destitute  and  mi- 
serable woman  ;  the  same.  Sir,  that  you  would 
kindly  have  assisted  with  your  liberality,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Mr. 
Brownlow's."" 
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"  Ay  !  indeed  !  You  don^t  say  so  ?  What, 
that  same  poor  woman  that  disappeared  so  sud 
denly  and  so  mysteriously  ?  And  may  I  ask, 
who  she  is,  and  how  you  became  acquainted 
with  her  ?  I  should  like  to  know  her  history ; 
there  is  something  very  mysterious  about  her/' 

"  There  is  nothing  very  mysterious  in  her 
history ;  it  is  one  that  is  unfortunately  too 
common,  of  a  weak,  simple  woman,  deceived 
and  misled  by  an  artful  and  unprincipled  man." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  a  woman  of  bad  character,"  said 
Mr.  Riddleton. 

"  So  I  suppose  she  must  be  called,^'  said  Fre- 
derick ;  "  but  she  is  rather  weak  than  wicked. 
I  have  sent  her  down  to  Nettlethorpe,  where 
I  hope  and  trust  that  she  may  at  least  be  saved 
from  the  lowest  degradation  of  which  humanity 
is  capable." 

"  Well,  well,''  said  Mr.  Riddleton,  "  that  is 
very  kind  of  you,  very  kind.  And  how  did  it 
happen  that  she  vanished  so  suddenly  from  that 
cottage  on   the  green  ?     Can  you  explain  that 
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matter,  Mr.  Stratton  ?  It  struck  me  as  being 
very  strange,  though  I  did  not  say  much  about 
it  at  the  time.'' 

''  I  certainly  can  explain  it,"  said  Frederick, 
"  and  that  in  a  very  few  words.  The  person 
who  removed  her  so  hastily  from  the  cottage,  is 
not,  I  believe,  altogether  unknown  to  you  ?" 
"  To  me  !  Do  I  know  him  .?" 
"  You  do,  Sir — it  was  Mr.  Mortimer." 
"  Mortimer  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Riddleton, 
"  Mortimer !''  exclaimed  all  the  rest  of  the 
party;  and  just  at  that  moment  the  name  of 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  heard  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  the  servant  opening  the  door  an- 
nounced that  gentleman's  second  visit.  It 
seems  that  that  gentleman,  in  his  eagerness  to 
convey  to  Miss  Brownlow  the  information 
which  he  considered  so  disgraceful  to  Frede- 
rick,  had  taken  the  pains  to  seek  for  some  other 
Sunday  paper  not  quite  so  indecent  as  the  Sca- 
venger, in  which  there  might  be  found  some 
report   of  the   examination,  or,   more  properly 
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speaking,  the  charge.  For  though  the  charge 
had  failed,  so  far  as  related  to  the  committing  of 
the  accused  for  trial,  yet  the  scheme  had  not 
altogether  failed,  inasmuch  as  it  had  answered 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  name  of  Frederick 
Strattcn  before  the  public  in  a  iiumiliating 
and  disgraceful  position.  The  annoyances  of 
the  aliases  was  suggested  by  Tom  Shepherd's 
legal  adviser,  and  no  doubt  he  was  amply  re- 
munerated for  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Riddleton's  rooms  were  large,  and,  when 
not  lighted  up  for  a  party,  were  somewhat  ob- 
scure. Mr.  Mortimer,  in  his  haste,  did  not  ob- 
serve who  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Riddleton, 
but  advancing  directly  to  him,  drew  a  newspaper 
from  his  pocket,  saying,  ''  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
found  a  respectable  Sunday  newspaper." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Riddleton,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  wonder. 

Mr.  Mortimer  laughed,  and  said,  "  Now  I 
think  you  may  give  Miss  Brownlow  leave  to 
peruse  the  article  in  this  paper ;  though,  as  it 
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appears  here,  it  is  not  quite  so  piquant  as  it 
is  in  the  Scavenger." 

With  a  conceited  smirk  he  then  turned  round 
to  hand  the  paper  to  Miss  Brownlow,  and  in 
so  doing  he  caught,  to  his  utter  confusion,  the 
eye  of  Frederick  Stratton.  The  whole  party, 
small  though  it  was,  enjoyed  the  joke  as  heartily 
as  a  crowded  theatre  could  have  done.  Poor  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  no  retreat,  and,  what  was  worse, 
he  had  no  address  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
position.  He  did  not  know,  indeed,  how  com- 
pletely he  had  been  exposed  previously  to  his 
entering  the  room ;  and  even  if  he  had  known  it, 
he  could  not  have  looked  more  confused  and 
foolish  than  he  did  at  that  moment. 

It  would  have  been  some  relief  to  him  if  the 
whole  party  had  laughed  out  at  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  he  made  ;  it  would  have  been  a 
relief  had  Mr.  Riddleton  rung  th^  bell  and 
ordered  the  servant  to  show  Mr.  Mortimer 
down-stairs ;  it  would  even  have  been  a  relief  to 
him  if  Frederick  had  taken  him  by  the  shoulders 
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and  kicked  him  out  of  the  house.  But  as  it 
was,  he  knew  not  where  to  turn,  or  how  to  look, 
or  what  to  say.  For  some  seconds  he  stood  in 
a  most  ridiculous  position,  and  no  one  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  him.  Frederick  merely  looked  at 
him  without  speaking ;  Amelia  took  no  notice 
of  the  offered  paper,  either  by  way  of  accepting 
or  declining  it ;  Mr.  Riddleton  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  words,  was  as  mute  as  a  fish  ;  and  even 
Mr.  Silversides,  who  was  considered  as  the 
prince  of  talkers,  and  the  surest  filler  of  a  gap 
in  the  conversation,  never  spoke  a  word. 

At  length,  after  gratifying  the  company  by 
letting  them  see  what  a  ridiculous  figure  a  man 
can  make,  he  stammered  out  something  like, 
<4  I — I — I — did  not — think — expect  to  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  Mr.  Stratton  here." 

"  Perhaps  not,*"  replied  Frederick,  with  cruel 
indifference. 

Amelia  looked  at  Frederick,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
timer saw  by  that  look  that  his  scheme  had 
failed. 
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A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Riddleton  towards  Frederick  from  the 
moment  in  which  he  had  explained  his  appear- 
ance with  the  woman  of  suspicious  character. 
In  the  manner  of  Frederick  there  was  generally 
and  ordinarily  something  prepossessing  and 
agreeable ;  so  that,  although  Mr.  Riddleton  did 
not  quite  approve  of  him  as  regarded  his 
supposed  character,  yet  he  could  not  but  feel 
favourably  disposed  towards  him,  when  he  was 
immediately  and  directly  in  his  company.  And 
as  one  difficulty  or  ill  appearance  had  been  very 
handsomely  explained,  he  was  prepared  to  hope 
favourably  as  to  other  difficulties.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Mortimer  was  placed  in  opposition  to 
Frederick  bearing  towards  him  the  aspect  and 
attitude  of  rivalry;  and  as,  while  Frederick  Strat- 
ton  had  been  advancing  in  Mr.  Riddleton's  good 
graces,  the  other  had  been  receding,  this  change 
was  very  strongly  and  decidedly  felt  by  the  anxi- 
ous guardian  of  Amelia.  As  Mr.  Silversides  had 
exhibited  some  kindly  feeling  towards  Frederick 
c  2 
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and  had  spoken  to  him,  and  conversed  with 
him,  as  if  he  entertained  a  respectful  opinion  of 
his  judgment,  that  circumstance  also  contri- 
buted to  cherish  in  Mr.  Riddleton's  mind  more 
favourable  feelings  towards  the  young  gentle- 
man, than  he  had  felt  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Mortimer  now  thought  that  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  withdraw ;  yet,  when  he  con- 
sidered that   he   had   recently  purchased   four 
fine  carriage-horses,  and  that  he  was  a  county 
magistrate,    and  likely  soon    to    become  high- 
sheriff,  then  did  he  feel  that  his  dignity  would 
be    sadly   let    down    by   his   being   put   out  of 
countenance,     subdued    and    humihated    by   a 
person  of  no  greater  importance  than   Frede- 
rick   Stratton.     To  say  that    the    disappointed 
man   was   angry,    is    saying   comparatively  no- 
thing ;    he  was  galled   and    stung   to  the  very 
soul  ;  there  is  no  expression  that  can   by  any 
means  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the   depth 
and   bitterness   and    acuteness   of  his   feelings. 
He   had   never   in    all   his  life  experienced  so 
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much  emotion ;  and,  as  his  mortification  was 
complete,  his  resentment  against  Frederick  was 
overwhelming. 

When  the  first  shock  of  his  surprise  was 
over,  he  darted  as  fierce  a  look  towards  his 
rival  as  he  could  well  accomplish ;  but  that 
look  was  rather  ridiculous  than  terrible :  for 
the  finest  coach-horses  in  the  world  will  never 
give  a  look  of  dignity  to  a  mean-spirited  and 
insignificant  blockhead.  He  felt  it  no  longer 
necessary  or  possible  to  disguise  his  resent- 
ment; and,  thinking  that  he  should  mortify 
Frederick  by  an  allusion  to  the  calumnies  of 
the  Scavenger,  he  said,  "  I  congratulate  you, 
Sir,  upon  your  fortunate  escape  from  the  hands 
of  justice." 

"  In  this  speech,  and  the  manner  of  it,  Mr. 
Mortimer  made  a  very  great  miscalculation, 
for  the  force  and  bitterness  of  it  recoiled  upon 
himself.  No  one  of  the  party  sympathized 
with  the  speaker ;  and  even  Frederick  Stratton, 
instead  of  flying  into  a  passion,  and  retorting 
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with  angry  irritability,  felt  too  great  a  con- 
tempt for  the  great  man's  littleness,  to  be  dis- 
composed by  his  gratuitous  malignity  ;  and, 
without  any  agitation  or  hurry,  he  quietly 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  placing  his  hand  on 
Mr.  Mortimer''s  shoulder,  said,  ''  You  will  ex- 
cuse me,  Sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing 
you,  that  certain  passages  in  your  history, 
not  reflecting  any  great  credit  upon  you,  are 
known  to  me  and  to  this  good  company ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  quite  as  well  if  you  do  not 
urge  me  to  ask  you  some  unpleasant  questions.*' 

**  Sir !""  replied  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  a  great 
passion,  "  I  don't  understand  you  ?"" 

"  You  will  understand  me  well  enough, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  refer  to  the  poor 
woman,  who  was  the  companion  of  that  mis- 
guided man  Williams." 

Then  endeavouring  to  look  as  contemptu- 
ously as  possible,  Mr.  Mortimer  turned  his 
back  upon  the  party,  and  muttering  the  words 
"  Ridiculous !   contemptible  r  he  moved  slowly 
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towards  the  door  of  the  room.  Hastily  walk- 
ing back  again,  he  went  up  to  Frederick,  and 
said  in  an  under-tone,  but  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  more  than  one,  "  You  shall  hear  from 
me  again,  Sir." 

Then  pulling  up  his  collar,  and  pulling  down 
his  sleeves,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders, 
and  poking  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  he 
took  his  departure,  and  he  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

"  A  singularly  entertaining  scene !"  said  Mr. 
Silversides. 

"  Very  singular  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Riddleton, 
who  generally  agreed  with  Mr.  Silversides  on 
most  topics ;  *'  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I 
never  much  admired  that  gentleman ;  there 
was  something  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  his 
manners.  I  had  heard  of  him  as  a  man  of 
ancient  family  and  good  property  ;  but  he  is  a 
weak  man,  Sir,  a  very  weak  man ;  and  a  wicked 
man  too,  which  is  worse." 

After  Mr.  Mortimer  had  departed,  Frederick, 
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at  the  request  of  Mr.  Riddleton,  related  the 
whole  story  of  the  disgraceful  manoeuvring 
conduct  of  the  disappointed  suitor  ;  and,  what 
pleased  the  anxious  and  careful  guardian  most 
of  all,  the  3^oung  gentleman  was  candid  enough 
to  narrate  his  own  history,  and  to  give  the  story 
of  his  wanderings,  and  a  record  of  his  various 
crotchets  and  fancies.  He  told  them  how 
strongly  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  whole  system  of  society  was  perfectly 
wrong,  and  that  he  had  understanding  enough 
to  see  it,  and  skill  enough  to  rectify  it.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  at  one  time  been  san- 
guine in  the  expectation  of  producing  a  grand 
and  important  change  in  the  face  of  society ; 
and  he  confessed  that  these  imaginations  all 
arose  from  a  conceit  that  he  was  wiser  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

By  the  help  of  the  friendly  commentaries  of 
Mr.  Silversides,  Mr.  Riddleton  was  at  length 
brought  to  understand  and  rightly  to  apprehend 
the  character  of  Frederick's  wanderings,  and  to 
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see  that  they  did  not  arise  from  moral  obliquity, 
but  from  mere  juvenile  conceit.  The  young 
man  also  spoke  very  highly  of  the  cahn  and 
steady  good  sense  of  his  friend  Captain  Hartley, 
to  whom  he  acknowledged  himself  very  greatly 
indebted.  He  also  mentioned  his  hope,  which 
hope  had  since  been  realized,  that  he  should 
have  the  happiness  of  calling  that  worthy  man 
his  brother-in-law. 

From  that  time  Frederick  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  Mr.  Riddleton's,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  with  him.  And  when,  after  a  suitable 
length  of  time  had  been  spent  in  courtship, 
Frederick  received  the  hand  of  Amelia  from 
her  faithful  and  fidgetty  guardian,  Mr.  Rid- 
dleton  entertained  no  fears  that  his  ward  was 
in  any  danger  of  becoming  a  methodist  or  a 
gypsey ;  and  Frederick  having  learned  by 
painful  experience  that  he  might  be  wrong  in 
his  notions,  however  confident,  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  SECOND  THOUGHTS 
ARE   BEST. 

C  5 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  village  of  Ribblesmere  boasts  of  posses- 
sing three  gentlemen's  seats.  It  is  therefore  a 
very  genteel  place ;  and  the  farmers  and  their 
labourers  are  conscious  of  their  own  consequent 
superiority  to  the  farmers  and  labourers  in 
other  villages  which  are  not  so  highly  honoured. 
Five  years  ago,  one  of  these  seats  was  unoccu- 
pied, and  had  been  for  a  long  time  without  a 
tenant.  It  was  a  large,  clumsy,  venerable,  in- 
convenient, magnificent  mansion,  standing  in  a 
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small  flat  park,  surrounded  by  mossy  palings, 
and  a  thick  plantation  of  trees,  that  stood  so 
close  as  to  be  undistinguishable  and  indescri- 
bable. And  in  the  small  flat  park  was  a  broad 
shallow  pond,  in  which  mud,  rushes,  and  duck- 
weed struggled  for  pre-eminence.  The  man- 
sion had  two  fronts,  so  exactly  alike,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  pond  on  one  hand,  and  the 
garden  on  the  other,  no  mortal  could  have  dis- 
tinguished the  one  from  the  other.  The  house 
had  been  built  by  a  successful  City  merchant 
five  generations  back,  and  he  who  built  it  was 
at  the  time  as  proud  of  his  City  eminence  as 
Whittington  himself  could  be.  And  he  used, 
whenever  he  had  company  to  dinner,  which  was 
about  three  times  a  week ;  and  whenever  he  felt 
a  little  elevated  with  wine,  which  was  generally 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  cloth  was  removed, 
to  tell  his  guests,  in  tones  of  glee  and  language 
of  exultation,  that  when  he  first  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, his  whole  fortune  consisted  of  three  half- 
crowns,  and  a  pair  of  silver  sleeve-buttons  :  these 
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last  he  wore  till  his  dying  day,  and  they  were 
buried  in  his  coffin  with  him.  But  his  descen- 
dants were  not  so  proud  of  the  three  half-crowns 
and  the  sleeve-buttons  as  their  fortunate  an- 
cestor had  been  ;  and  when  they  rode  out  in 
the  carriage,  and  looked  big  at  the  assizes, 
they  fancied  that  all  the  people  in  court,  the 
judges,  and  counsellors,  and  witnesses,  and 
prisoners,  and  miscellaneous  spectators,  were  all 
acquainted  with  the  three  half-crowns  and  the 
sleeve-buttons.  So  they  resolved  to  cut  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  reside  where  nobody 
knew  their  origin  ;  and,  for  any  thing  that  could 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  might  have  been 
descended  from  as  many  illustrious  ancestors  as 
any  other  gentlefolks. 

But  though  the  owner  of  Ribblesmere  Hall 
did  not  reside  in  it,  he  was  very  desirous  of 
letting  it,  and  he  for  that  purpose  commissioned 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  knights  of  the  hammer 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  great  house  in  the 
newspapers.     The  commission  was  attended  to 
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and  that  with  such  zeal  and  ingenuity,  that  the 
owner  of  the  mansion  did  not  know  his  own  house 
again,  when  he  saw  its  announcement  in  the 
newspapers.  He  was  pleased,  however,  with  the 
ingenuity  of  the  advertiser,  but  the  eloquence 
did  not  answ^er.  Many  gentlemen  went  to  look 
at  the  house,  and  that  spoilt  the  joke  ;  for  he 
of  the  hammer  had  been  guilty  of  simulation 
and  dissimulation  too.  He  had  not  set  down 
aught  in  malice,  but  he  had  extenuated  a  great 
deal.  Nobody  could  recognize  the  place;  yet 
it  was  thereby  looked  at,  and  it  was  generally 
known  that  it  was  in  the  market. 

Beside  the  great  house,  the  parish  of  Rib- 
blesmere  boasted  two  other  genteel  dwellings. 
One  was  altogether  modern ;  very  tastefully 
built,  and  quite  in  the  modern  style  ;  which, 
though  very  bad  now,  will  be  very  good  two 
hundred  years  hence.  This  was  inhabited  by 
the  gentleman  who  built  it,  and  was  called  the 
new  house,  for  the  builder  never  thought  of 
giving  it  a  name.     He  was  a  retired  merchant  ; 
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some  people  said  that  he  even  retained  an  in- 
terest in  the  business,  though  his  name  was 
withdrawn.  His  name  was  Franklin  ;  he  was  as 
pleasant,  good-humoured,  and  sensible  a  man,  as 
ever  lived  ;  candid,  open,  and  unaffected.  His 
family  was  small,  consisting  only  of  himself, 
one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

In  the  other  house,  which  was  a  very  old 
one,  dwelt  a  baronet.  Sir  Robert  Oldham,  a 
model  in  his  own  estimation  of  what  a  country- 
gentleman  ought  to  be.  He  was  polite  and 
graceful  in  his  deportment,  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  politeness  of  his  grandfather. 
His  dress  was  after  the  fashion  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  First,  except  that  he  did  not 
wear  a  wig ;  instead  of  that,  he  had  his  own 
hair  well  plastered  and  powdered ;  and  he  wore 
a  pigtail,  which  might  be  described  as  a  mathe- 
matical line,  seeing  that  it  was  length  without 
breadth  or  thickness.  The  Baronet's  family 
consisted  of  himself,  his  lady,  and  an  only  son. 

Sir  Robert  Oldham  and  Mr.  Franklin  had 
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been  neighbours  many  years,  and  the  worthy 
Baronet  had  done  all  that  he  possibly  could 
to  make  Mr.  Franklin  understand  that  there 
was  a  great  and  wide  difference  between  a 
baronet  of  ancient  family  and  a  retired  mer- 
chant. But  Mr.  Franklin  was  not  acute 
enough  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference ;  and  he  thought  that  the  baronet  was 
merely  an  agreeable  neighbour,  when  the  baro- 
net himself  wished  it  to  be  thought  that  he 
was  condescending.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
pity  that  Nature  has  not  made  a  more  marked 
distinction  between  common  and  uncommon 
people.  But  so  it  is,  and  so  it  is  likely  to 
be  ;  therefore,  the  uncommon  people  must  be 
under  the  necessity  of  using  the  greater  vigi- 
lance and  diligence  in  keeping  up  their  dig- 
nity. 

There  was,  however,  one  evil  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  retired  merchant,  against  which  the  baro- 
net had  not  guarded,  and  that  evil  was  a  par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  the 
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baronet's  son,  for  the  lively  and  pretty  daughter 
of  Mr.  Franklin.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
avoiding  an  intimacy  with  the  family  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Robert  Oldham  had  always  been  indulged 
in  all  his  humours  from  his  earliest  recollection, 
it  was  in  vain,  the  worthy  baronet  well  knew,  to 
say  a  word  in  objection  to  the  match.  In  fact, 
Sir  Robert  would  have  manifested  bad  general- 
ship, had  he  made  any  loud  objection,  because, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  there 
was  not  any  absolute  and  recognized  engage- 
ment between  the  parties,  it  was  merely  sur- 
mised and  talked  about. 

At  this  juncture,  there  were  several  parties 
looking  at  the  great  house,  and  many  were  the 
conjectures  and  speculations  as  to  what  sort  of 
new  neighbours  were  likely  to  settle  at  Ribbles- 
mere.  As  Mr.  Franklin^'s  house  was  near  the 
road-side,  his  family  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  parties  who  entered  the  village  ;  and 
whenever  any  equipage  passed  that  seemed 
likely   to  contain  visitors  to   the   great  house, 
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thoy  were  on  the  look-out  to  ascertain,  or  ra- 
ther to  conjecture,  what  kind  of  people  they 
were. 

One  morning  carriage-wheels  were  heard,  and 
immediately  Edward  Franklin  and  his  sister 
Maria  were  at  the  window. 

"  What  a  clumsy  old  carriage !''  exclaimed 
Maria. 

"  But  there  is  a  coronet  upon  it,"  said 
Edward. 

"So  there  is,"  said  the  young  lady  ;  and  turn- 
ing round  to  an  humble  companion  or  gover- 
ness, she  continued,  "  Do  pray.  Miss  Tre- 
vannion  come  and  look  at  this  carriage,  and 
tell  us  whose  it  is,  for  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  whole  peerage." 

Miss  Trevannion  promptly  obeyed,  but  she 
was  not  quick  enougli  to  catch  sight  of  the 
emblazonment. 

"  We  shall  see  it  as  it  comes  back,"  said 
Maria. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Miss  Trevannion  to  her  friend, 
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"  that  you  would  cease  bantering  me  upon  that 
subject." 

'*  Upon  what  subject,  then,  shall  I  banter 
you  ?"  asked  Maria. 

"Upon  none  at  all,'"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  for  it  makes  me  low-spirited." 

"  It  has  quite  the  contrary  effect  with  me," 
said  Maria  ;  "  but  I  will  forbear  if  you  will  only 
tell  me  one  secret." 

"  I  never  tell  secrets,"  replied  Miss  Trevan- 
nion,  "  and  I  know  very  well  the  secret  which 
you  are  going  to  ask  me  for  now." 

Edward  looked  compassionately  at  Miss  Tre- 
vannion,  and  severely  at  his  sister,  saying,  as  he 
left  the  room,  "  Maria,  I  wish  you  would  learn 
to  govern  yourself  a  little  better." 

"  I  need  not  govern  myself,"  said  the  lively 
one,  "  while  I  have  a  governess  to  take  that 
trouble  off  my  hands." 

Then,  when  the  young  ladies  were  left  to 
themselves,  Maria  said  to  her,  '*  I  am  a  great 
torment  to  you,  I  know  ;  but  it  is  half  your 
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own  fault ;  why  are  you  so  intolerably  re- 
served ?  When  I  lost  my  heart  to  Robert  Old- 
ham, I  made  no  secret  of  it  to  you." 

**  Then  I  may  suspect  that  you  rather  de- 
ceived yourself  in  supposing  that  you  lost  it." 

"  Indeed,  my  sentimental  governess  and 
guide,  you  are  too  censorious.  You  fancy  that 
nobody  can  be  in  love  without  moping  and  sigh- 
ing. Now  I  think  that  the  highest  compliment 
one  can  pay  to  a  lover  is  to  be  cheerful  and 
gay,  and  full  of  spirits." 

*'  And  do  you  think  it  also  a  compliment  to 
a  lover  to  laugh  at  him,  and  to  make  him  the 
butt  of  your  wit,  and  to  turn  all  that  he  says 
or  does  into  ridicule  ?" 

''  Most  undoubtedly  I  do , — I  should  not  think 
of  paying  any  one  else  so  great  a  comphment. 
It  is  a  mark  of  confidence."*' 

"  But  it  is  no  mark  of  respect,"  replied  Miss 
Trevannion. 

"  Respect !  Oh,  what  a  formal  word  for  a 
lover  !     Now,  when  Robert  Oldham  talked  to 
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me  about  love,  if  I  had  said,  I  respect  you,  Sir, 
he  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  I  might 
respect  the  old  gentleman  his  father  ;  though  I 
don't  think  I  can,  while  he  wears  that  terribly 
long  pigtail,  and  those  broad  silver  shoe-buc- 
kles." 

Miss  Trevannion  shook  her  head,  and  looked 
very  grave  ;  but  grave  looks  never  produced 
any  other  effects  on  Miss  FrankHn  than  to  pro- 
voke her  to  make  pert  speeches. 

"  Oh,  what  an  excellent  actress  of  sentimen- 
tal comedy  you  would  make.  Miss  Trevannion  ! 
There  now,  you  look  for  all  the  world  exactly 
like  Miss  O'Neil  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Be- 
verly in  the  Gamesters." 

At  this  speech,  which  was  uttered  with  the 
young  lady's  usual  flippancy  and  vivacity  of 
manner,  such  an  effect  was  produced  upon  the 
object  of  it,  that  the  giddy  speaker  paused  and 
trembled.  The  poor  governess  or  companion, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  dependent,  turned 
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pale  as  death,  and  sinking  on  the  sofa  near 
which  she  had  been  standing,  uttered  a  shriek 
of  mental  agony,  and  fainted.  Then  Miss 
Franklin  was  indeed  alarmed,  and  used  all  the 
skill  of  which  she  was  possessed  to  recall  the 
fainting  one ;  for  she  was  afraid  to  call  assist- 
ance, lest  any  explanation  of  the  calamity  might 
lead  to  those  reproofs  from  her  falher  or  bro- 
ther to  which  she  had  been  so  often  subject,  on 
account  of  her  intemperate  vivacity.  As  live- 
liness and  thoughtlessness  were  her  general  cha- 
racteristics, she  was  not  ordinarily  very  apt 
for  serious  and  serviceable  occupations ;  but 
the  necessity  of  the  case  gave  her  an  unusual 
energy  and  decision,  so  that,  without  being 
compelled  to  call  any  assistance,  she  was  able 
to  restore  her  dependent  friend  to  animation 
and  thought. 

"  My  dear  Trevannion,"  said  she,  as  soon  as 
the  poor  creature  seemed  capable  of  hearing 
and  understanding,  "  what  have  I  done  ?   what 
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have  I  said  to  wound  your  feelings  ?  you  know- 
it  was  not  intentional.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry 
for  you  ;  but  do  make  me  your  confidant ;  I 
know  there  is  something  preying  upon  your 
spirits,  and  I  am,  without  intending  it,  perpe- 
tually wounding  you." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  afilicted  one,  "  I  can 
have  no  confidant,  I  need  none ;  I  cannot  speak 
to  others  of  a  matter  on  which  I  dare  not  think 
myself.  It  cannot  last  long ;  I  shall  sink — 
sink,  and  then  be  at  rest."" 

With  such  a  sweet  accent  of  sorrow  did  the 
humble  sufferer  utter  these  last  words,  that 
Maria  was  moved  to  tears — to  bitter  tears,  and 
her  bosom  swelled  with  a  bursting  sympathy 
for  the  sorrows  which  so  painfully  oppressed 
the  heart  of  her  humble  friend.  When  laug-hers 
weep,  they  weep  bitterly ;  and  when  the  giddy 
pause,  they  are  intensely  serious :  so  it  was 
this  moment  with  Miss  Franklin;  she  really 
felt  what  she  expressed,  she  really  did  regret 
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that  she  had  been  unwittingly  and  unintention- 
ally the  means  of  inflicting  a  deep  wound  upon 
the  spirit  of  her  humble  friend. 

Miss  Trevannion  had  lived  two  years  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Franklin,  and  had  been  so 
strongly  recommended  to  him,  that  though 
Miss  Franklin  needed  not  the  instructions  of  a 
governess,  yet  her  father  thought  so  intelligent 
and  excellent  a  female  companion  might  be 
more  valuable  than  even  a  scientific  and  accom- 
plished instructor.  For  that  purpose  he  had 
engaged  the  young  lady,  and  so  respectful  and 
so  graceful  was  her  demeanour,  that  though 
by  no  means  what  is  called  a  beauty,  she  excited 
an  interest  in  all  who  saw  her.  She  seemed 
formed  to  command  love,  and  respect  ;  and 
they  upon  whom  she  was  dependent  could  not 
think  of  her  as  a  dependent ;  she  seemed  rather 
to  confer  than  to  receive  obligation,  and  they 
looked  up  to  her  with  a  sentiment  of  high 
esteem.  They  had  often,  from  the  interest 
which  they   took  in  her,   been  desirous  of  as- 
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certaining  something  of  her  history,  but  all 
that  they  could  ascertain  was,  that  her  family 
had  been  unfortunate ;  who  or  what  that  fa- 
mily was,  they  could  never  ascertain,  nor  could 
they  by  any  means  discover  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  misfortunes  under  which  they  had 
suffered  or  sunk.  Perhaps  there  was  an  inte- 
rest in  the  very  mysteriousness  which  hung 
over  her. 

Many  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  won- 
dered that  Edward  Franklin  had  not  fallen  in  love 
with  her;  and  many  thought  that  Mr.  Franklin 
did  not  act  prudently  in  placing  in  the  way  of 
his  son  a  young  person  of  unknown  family  and  of 
no  fortune,  who,  by  her  very  agreeable  manners 
and  general  interesting  character,  might  perhaps 
tempt  the  young  gentleman  to  connect  himself 
in  marriage  with  one  inferior  in  station  to  him- 
self. These  wonderers,  however,  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter :  for  it  was  not  true  that  Edward  had 
not  fallen  in  love  with  her;  and  as  to  the  elder 
Mr.  Franklin,  so  far  from  fearing  that  his  son 
D  2 
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might  fix  his  affections  upon  Miss  Trevannion, 
he  was  absolutely  desirous  that  it  might  be  so, 
for  he  could  see  the  excellencies  and  beauties  of 
the  young  lady's  character,  and  most  heartily 
did  he  wish  that  his  own  daughter  had  more  of 
the  same  spirit. 

Both   father  and   son,    however,  were  disap- 
/  pointed.     For  when  Edward  had  begun  to  pay 

those  attentions  to  Miss  Trevannion,  which  in- 
dicated on  his  part  a  serious  commencement  of 
affection,  she  first  of  all  received  those  attentions 
coldl}^,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  them ;  when, 
however,  she  found  that  she  could  not  avoid 
them,  and  that  they  still  pursued  her,  diligently, 
though  respectfully,  she,  with  that  moral  he- 
roism which  all  can  admire  and  but  few  can 
exercise,  checked  those  attentions  by  a  word,  and 
forbad  them  for  ever. 

Edward  Franklin  was  a  young  man  of  well- 
regulated  feelings  and  most  excellent  under- 
standing. He  received  the  prohibition  as  it  was 
designed  ;  he  admired  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
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given,  and  he  had  the  understanding  to  abstain 
from  pressing  his  suit.  He  respected  and  es- 
teemed her  most  highly,  and  so  great  was  the 
influence  which  she  possessed  over  him,  that, 
though  she  had  most  decidedly  prohibited  him 
from  regarding  her  with  love,  yet  his  respect 
and  friendship  for  her  were  stronger  than 
ever. 

There  was  in  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
Trevannion  declined  the  attentions  of  Edward 
Franklin,  something  so  serious  and  so  decided, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  to  re- 
new them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  so 
much  exquisitely  fine  behaviour  in  the  manner 
of  declining,  that  the  young  man  could  not  but 
give  her  credit  for  acting  upon  the  best  and 
purest  motives,  though  what  those  motives 
were  he  could  not  conjecture,  nor  by  any  sa- 
gacity penetrate  into  the  reasons  of  her  conduct. 

The  fact  of  Miss  Trevannion  having  de- 
clined the  proposals  of  Edward,  became  of 
course  known  to  Mr.  Franklin,  and  the  parti- 
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culars,  as  stated  to  him  by  his  son,  contributed 
to  raise  the  young  lady  still  higher  in  his  esti- 
mation ;  so  she  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
family, — and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  that 
family,  having  risen  to  opulence  by  mercantile 
pursuits,  that  they  did  not  regard  a  poor  de- 
pendent with  harshness  or  indifference.  It  was 
good  in  them,  that  though  they  had  acquired 
wealth,  they  were  not  proud  of  it. — But  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  narrative.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  the  carriage,  with  the  coronet,  returned  ; 
and  though  Miss  Trevannion  watched  it  from 
the  window,  Miss  Franklin,  for  once,  had  the 
consideration  to  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sir  Robert  Oldham  was  one  of  that  con- 
stellation of  geniuses  called  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
and  a  great  speaker  at  county  meetings.  He  had 
money  enough,  and  if  he  had  had  wit  enough, 
he  might  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  county ;  but  he  was  rather  a 
silly  man,  and  frivolous  in  his  pursuits  and  oc- 
cupations. He  spent  no  small  portion  of  his 
time  in  fishing,  which  is  an  employment  just 
one  step  higher  in  dignity,  and  one  step  lower 
in  usefulness,  than  catching  flies:  he  was  not 
neglectful  of  field  sports,  though  he  pursued 
them  more  as  a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  because 
he  thought  it  became  a  country  gentleman  to 
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have  preserves,  and  to  prosecute  poachers.     He 
was  not  an  absolute  Paul  Pry,  but  bore  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  that  communicative  and 
inquiring    genius,    and    he    was     at   all   times 
very  happy  to   go  and    chat   a  bit   with    Mr. 
Franklin.     Lady  Oldham  was  a  much  grander 
and  a  much  more  important  personage  than  her 
husband.     She  kept  up  her  dignity  by  the  per- 
pendicularity of  her  spine,  and  the  length  of  her 
lappets,  and  the  bridling  of  her  chin,  and  the 
screwing  up  of  her  lips,  and  the  slowness  of  her 
gait,    and   the  fewness  of   her  words,  and  the 
prodigious  formahty  of  all  her  movements  and 
the  accuracy  of  all  her    expressions,  and    her 
proud   distance   from   all  common    or   inferior 
people,  and  also  by  her  frequent  reproofs  of  her 
husband's  idle   habit  of  fishing,   and   his  pro- 
pensity to  gossiping.     Her  Ladyship  was   also 
literary  and  laborious ;  and  she  was  partial  to 
Mrs.    Chapone's     Letters,    and     Richardson'^s 
novels ;    and  as  to  her  work,  that  might  be  seen 
all  over  the  house,  in  various  forms,  from  the 
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elementary  sampler,  to  the  large  worked-carpet, 
which  had  cost  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
it  was  worth.  Her  Ladyship  was  very  ex- 
act in  all  the  proprieties  of  behaviour,  and 
was  very  observant  of  every  violation  of 
etiquette. 

On  the  very  day  on  which,  as  narrated  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  carriage  with  the 
coronet  entered  the  village  of  Ribblesmere,  Sir 
Robert  was  fishing  in  the  mill-stream,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  grand 
park.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of 
fishing,  if  fishing  it  may  be  called,  in  the  pond 
in  the  park  ;  but  having  tried  that  sport  for  five 
hours  a  day  for  six  years,  and  never  having  had 
a  bite,  he  gave  that  up  for  a  bad  job ;  and  took 
to  the  mill-stream,  which  was  rather  dangerous, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  once  or  twice  found 
fast  asleep  upon  the  bank,  and  within  an  ace  of 
tumbling  into  the  v.'ater. 

On   the   present    occasion,   however,   he  was 
wide  awake,  and  with  wide  open  and  with  won- 
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dering  eyes  he  gazed  upon  the  carriage  as  it  en- 
tered the  park.  Delighted  was  he  with  the  sight 
of  a  coronet,  and  with  the  probability  of  a  new 
neighbour ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  was  very  possible  that  the  owner  of  that  car- 
riage, though  dignified  with  a  title  of  nobility, 
might  yet  not  be  of  so  ancient  a  family  as  him- 
self. Curious  to  ascertain  who  the  inquirer 
after  the  great  house  might  be,  the  worthy 
Baronet  suspended  his  sport  for  a  while,  and 
strolled  into  the  park,  hoping  to  meet  with  some 
of  the  people  of  the  village  from  whom  he 
might  learn  the  name  or  title  of  the  stranger ; 
and  though  he  was  in  part  successful,  yet  he 
was  not  altogether  so.  He  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  nobleman  looking  over  the  house  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wren  the  auctioneer;  but 
who  the  nobleman  was,  could  not  be  made  out- 
Sir  Robert  was  tolerably  learned  in  heraldry,  so 
far  as  to  find  out  the  titles  and  names  of  most 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  any  considerable 
standing ;  but  there  had  been  of  late  years  so 
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many  new  creations,  so  many  upstarts,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  knowing  them  all. 

The  worthy  Baronet  examined  the  pannels  of 
the  coach,  but  they  gave  him  no  information ; 
and  condescending  as  he  was,  he  was  not  quite 
so  condescending  as  to  ask  the  driver  of  the 
carriage.  Presently,  however,  the  noble  owner 
of  the  carriage,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wren, 
was  seen  coming  out  of  the  house ;  then  Sir 
Robert,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wren, 
put  himself  in  the  way,  and  gave  the  hero  of 
the  hammer  opportunity  of  effecting  an  intro- 
duction to  his  Lordship.  It  was  very  consider- 
ate of  the  Baronet  that  he  did  so,  because  he 
thereby  gave  an  additional  recommendation  to 
the  great  house,  by  letting  his  Lordship  see 
what  an  interesting  and  valuable  neighbour  he 
was  likely  to  have. 

Mr.  Wren  was  proud  of  an  acquaintance 
with  a  baronet  of  ancient  family,  and  forth- 
with made  his  manners,  and  intimated  to  his 
Lordship  that  this  was  Sir  Robert  Oldham,  Bart. 
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The  Baronet  bowed  to  his  Lordship,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  become  a  neigh- 
bour, and  take  up  his  abode  at  the  great  house. 
Mr.  Wren  had  mentioned  his  Lordship's  name ; 
but  unfortunately  the  Baronet,  who  was  rather 
hard  of  hearing,  in  consequence  of  spending 
so  much  of  his  time  at  the  mill-stream  side,  did 
not  immediately  catch  the  sound ;  so  all  that 
Sir  Robert  knew  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  was 
conversing  with  Lord  Somebody. 

The  unknown  peer  looked  much  more  hke  a 
lord  than  Sir  Robert  could  have  imagined  it 
possible  for  a  new-made  peer  to  look.  He  was 
a  voung  man  of  imposing  appearance  and  com- 
manding presence;  unusually  tall,  yet  well  pro- 
portioned, dressed  in  black,  exquisitely  neat, 
and  altogether  without  foppery  in  his  style. 
He  looked  serious,  and  from  his  dress  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  recently  lost  a  friend.  Sir 
Robert  was  quite  charmed  with  the  truly  polite 
manner  in  which  his  Lordship  addressed  him, 
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and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  Lord 
Somebody  could  not  be  of  a  very  new  family. 

"  Your  Lordship,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  sees 
the  house  to  some  disadvantage  ;  it  has  been 
unoccupied  so  long,  that  it  needs  a  little  refresh- 
ing ;  it  is  a  house  of  great  capability." 

''  I  am  not  very  particular,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, drawing  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket ;  and 
turning  towards  Mr.  Wren,  he  continued,  "  But 
are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Wren,  that  this  is  the 
house  mentioned  in  this  advertisement  ?  For 
instance,  I  don't  see  that  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  in  front;  that  fine,  expansive,  placid 
lake,  baring  its  silvery  bosom  to  the  cerulean 
sky." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  Lord,"  answered  Mr. 
Wren,  *^  I  cannot  say  that  the  lake  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  best  possible  order ;  it  requires 
a  little  clearing.  It  would  be  quite  another 
thing  if  the  place  were  occupied.'*'' 

"  And  the  graceful  swans,  Mr.  Wren,  with 
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their  finely-arched  necks,  as  your  advertisement 
expresses  it — where  are  they  ?" 

"  They  must  have  been  removed,  for  I  re- 
member seeing  them  when  I  took  a  survey  of 
the  estate,"  said  Mr.  Wren. 

"  Oh,  no,"  interrupted  the  Baronet,  "  you 
must  have  been  mistaken,  Mr.  Wren ;  there 
were  never  any  swans  here  in  my  remembrance. 
Indeed,  before  the  common  was  inclosed,  the 
geese  used  now  and  then  to  get  into  the  park ; 
but  they  were  generally  driven  out  again,  for 
fear  they  should  drink  up  all  the  water." 

His  Lordship  smiled,  and  continued  :  "  And 
does  not  the  advertisement  say  something  of  the 
great  stock  of  fish  in  the  lake  ?  Now,  judging 
from  the  appearance,  I  should  imagine  that 
there  can  be  no  room  for  fish  in  it." 

**  You  are  right,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Baronet ; 
"  I  have  angled  in  this  pond  for  five  years,  and 
have  never  had  a  bite  yet ;  though  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  a  fish  was  once  seen  in  it." 

"  We  take  it  for  granted,"  said  Mr.  Wren, 
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"  that  where  there  is  water  in  any  quantity, 
there  are  also  fish.  And,  at  all  events,  the  lake 
might  very  easily  be  stocked  again."" 

"  And  then,  again,  the  garden,  Mr.  Wren ; 
your  advertisement  speaks  of  it  as  surrounded 
with  lofty  brick  walls,  stocked  with  choice  fruit- 
trees,  and  affording  the  greatest  capabilities  of 
being  made  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the 
county.  As  to  the  walls,  they  are  nearly 
crumbling  to  pieces ;  and  so  far  from  being  lofty, 
I  can  look  over  the  highest,  and  leap  over  the 
lowest  of  them." 

"  Your  Lordship  must  consider,"  said  Mr. 
Wren,  with  a  flattering  smile,  "  that  it  is  not 
every  one  that  is  so  tall  and  so  active  as  your 
Lordship :  Remus,  as  history  informs  us, 
leaped  over  the  walls  of  infant  Rome."" 

"  But  the  choice  fruit-trees,  where  are  they  ? 
I  don't  remember  seeing  them." 

"  Your  Lordship  looked  over  the  garden 
rather  hastily,  or  you  must  have  noticed  a  fine 
apple- tree  at  that  corner  of  the  garden  where 
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the  wall  is  unfortunately  most  dilapidated.  The 
last  occupier  of  this  mansion  was  famous  for  his 
fine  taste  in  apples,  and  it  was  the  rich  luxurious 
flavour  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  which  tempted  the 
plundering  youths  of  this  vicinity  to  invade  the 
sanctity  of  this  garden,  and  to  appropriate  to 
their  own  use  that  which  was  the  property  of 
another.  Moreover,  I  think  that  your  Lordship 
must  have  recognized  divers  gooseberry-bushes, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
description.'' 

"  Then  the  arrangement  of  the  mansion  is 
not  quite  so  perfect  as  I  should  have  imagined 
from  your  description ;  the  rooms  are  very  low 
and  very  dark,  and  the  ball-room,  reaching  the 
whole  length  of  the  mansion,  appears  to  me 
to  be  no  better  than  a  laundry,  for,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  it  opens  into  the  kitchen." 

"  The  location  of  the  ball-room,  my  Lord, 
is  certainly  unfortunate,  and  it  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  decoration.    Perhaps,  in  my  haste,  I 
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may  have  mistaken  the  destination  of  that  apart- 
ment ;  but  yet,  if  the  kitchen  were  built  else- 
where, that  long  room  which  now  opens  into  the 
present  kitchen  might  be  joined  with  it,  and 
then  a  ball-room  of  most  magnificent  dimen- 
sions might  be  formed  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  great  Mr.  Quibus,  the 
prince  of  architects,  were  to  rule  over  and  direct 
the  essential  and  decorative  alterations,  this 
mansion  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  bijous  ever  seen/' 

"  Well,  well,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  as  I  said 
before,  I  am  not  particular,  and  probably  a 
little  repairing  may  make  the  place  habitable ; 
I  shall  very  likely  negotiate  with  your  em- 
ployers ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if 
you  would  make  your  advertisements  a  little 
more  intelligible." 

"  They  are  generally  pretty  well  understood, 
my  Lord." 

"  And    now,    my    Lord,"    said     the    worthy 
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Baronet,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  favour 
me  with  your  company  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, before  you  proceed  farther." 

"  I  thank  you,  Sir  Robert,  but  at  present  I 
am  in  great  haste ;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
form  your  acquaintance  if  I  should  take  up  my 
residence  here/' 

In  the  next  place,  Sir  Robert  was  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  politics  of  his  possible  neigh- 
bour. The  chances  that  he  was  Whig  were 
rather  against  him  :  however,  the  Baronet  ven- 
tured to  say,  *'  And  if  your  Lordship  takes  up 
your  abode  among  us,  we  may  hope  for  your 
assistance  at  our  county-meetings.'*' 

*'  I  am  not  much  of  an  orator,"  said  his 
Lordship  ;  "  and  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  such  meetings."" 

His  Lordship  was  going  on  to  say  something 
else  ;  but,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
he  said,  "  I  think,  I  recollect  seeing  the  name 
of  Sir  Robert  Oldham  in  the  papers,  in  con- 
nection with  a  speech  or  two  at   the  meetings 
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in  this  county  ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  gentle- 
men who  are  competent,  to  come  forward  and 
save  those  who  are  not  so  equal  to  the  task." 

"  Why,  yes — yes,"  said  the  Baronet ;  ''  I 
am  willing  to  contribute  my  mite,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  We  shall  shortly,  I 
trust,  have  another  county-meeting  to  petition 
Parliament." 

"  On  what  subject  are  you  about  to  petition  ? 
Is  it  for  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?^' 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  eloquent  Baronet; 
"  we  have  had  reform-meetings  till  they  have 
ceased  to  be  attractive ;  and  some  of  the  lower 
sort  of  people  have  seemed  inclined  to  carry 
that  sort  of  thing  a  great  deal  too  far.  I  can- 
not go  those  lengths;  but  still,  I  think  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  some  sort  of  reform 
somewhere." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship ;  "  but  it  is  not,  you  say,  for  reform  that 
you  are  now  about  to  petition.  May  I  ask, 
then,  what  is  to  be  the  object  of  your  petition?" 
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''  I  cannot  exactly  say,"  replied  the  Baronet : 
"  it  will  be,  most  likely,  something  about  corn- 
laws,  or  Catholics ;  we  have  not  made  up  our 
minds  yet,  but  we  are  determined  to  have  a 
petition.  I  know  not  what  your  Lordship's 
views  may  be  on  political  subjects,  but  I  al- 
ways unhesitatingly  avow  myself  as  entertain- 
ing liberal  opinions,  though  decidedly  opposed 
to  any  thing  licentious." 

"  And  I  can  assure  you,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  that  I  can  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  I 
do  not  entertain  or  profess  illiberal  or  licentious 
opinions." 

Now,  though  Sir  Robert  Oldham  could  per- 
fectly understand  what  he  himself  meant,  when 
he  used  such  language  as  the  above,  he  could 
not  exactly  understand  M'hat  was  meant  by 
another  using  the  same  language.  Such  things 
do  sometimes  happen  with  persons  more  acute 
than  Sir  Robert  Oldham.  The  Baronet  en- 
deavoured to  take  Mr.  Wren  aside  to  ask  him 
again  for  the  name  of  the  peer,  but  he  could 
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not  succeed,  and  the  party  separated ;  and 
poor  Sir  Robert  at  last  knew  nothing  more, 
than  that  there  was  a  nobleman  who  had  looked 
at  the  great  house,  but  who  this  nobleman 
was,  or  what  were  his  politics,  had  not  yet, 
with  all  the  diligence  he  had  used,  been  ascer- 
tained. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  beautifully  and  modestly  observed 
by  an  ancient  philosopher,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge he  acquired  only  tended  to  make  him 
feel  his  ignorance.  So  it  was  with  Sir  Robert 
Oldham  ;  he  had  just  learned  enough  of  his 
new  neighbour  that  might  be,  to  know  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  him  ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
little  pleasure  in  talking  about  that  which  is 
but  imperfectly  known ;  and  therefore  Sir  Ro- 
bert Oldham  betook  himself  forthwith  to  the 
house  of  his  neighbour  Franklin  to  talk  over 
the  matter. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  it  could  be .?" 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  answered  Mr.  Franklin. 
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"  It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  have  a  new 
neighbour,  if  he  be  a  man  of  pleasant  manners 
and  sociable  habits  ;  and,  from  what  I  saw  of 
his  Lordship  for  the  few  minutes  that  I  con- 
versed with  him,  I  think  him  a  very  intelligent 
man  indeed :  but  unfortunately  I  did  not  right- 
ly catch  his  name ;  Mr.  Wren  speaks  so  very 
rapidly  and  indistinctly,  that  I  could  not 
hear  what  he  said." 

"  If  he  comes  to  reside  here,  we  shall  know 
that  in  good  time." 

"  I  can't  at  all  recollect  the  name,"  continued 
the  Baronet ;  "it  was  quite  strange  to  me.  I 
think  it  was  three  syllables ;  and  if  I  remember 
right,  there  was  something  like  the  word  '  field' 
at  the  end  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  recollect ;  I 
could  not  ask  Mr.  Wren  a  second  time ;  it 
looks  so  stupid  not  to  know  what  is  said  with- 
out asking  again." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Franklin,  attended  by 
her  lover,  entered  the  room.  The  young  lady 
was  not  much  of  a  favourite  with  the  Baronet, 
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but  he  was  generally  courteous  in  his  behaviour 
to  her ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  as  being 
pleased  with  the  occurrence  of  the  morning,  he 
was  more  polite  than  usual. 

*'  So,  Miss  Franklin,  the  great  house  is  likely 
to  be  inhabited  at  last,  and  we  have  some  pro- 
spect of  having  a  lord  for  a  neighbour." 

"  That  will  be  very  dehghtful  indeed,  Sir 
Robert ;  lords  are  such  charming  creatures  ! 
And  may  I  make  bold  to  ask  who  this  said 
lord  is  ?" 

"  You  may  make  bold  to  ask,"  said  the  Baro- 
net, "  but  I  cannot  make  bold  to  tell  you,  for 
in  good  truth  I  do  not  know."' 

"  That  is  very  provoking  and  barbarous  in 
you,  to  raise  our  curiosity,  and  then  to  disap- 
point it  so  unmercifully." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  there  is  no  help 
for  iV* 

"  Have  you  seen  his  Lordship  ?'*  said  Miss 
Franklin ;   "  I  saw  the  carriage  with  a  coronet. 
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a  clumsy  one  indeed  it  is  :  I  hope  his  Lordship 
does  not  resemble  that." 

"  His  Lordship  does  not,"  replied  Sir  Robert ; 
*'  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  accomplished  men  I  ever  saw, — a  re- 
markably handsome  young  man." 

'*  That  is  delightful  V  said  the  young  lady, 
looking  at  her  lover  ;  and  then  turning  again  to 
Sir  Robert,  she  continued,  "  But  how  was  it, 
my  worthy  Sir,  that  you  should  converse  with 
his  Lordship,  and  not  know  who  he  was  ?" 

*'  I  did  hear  the  name,  but  not  distinctly  ; 
it  was  something  of  '  field ;'  I  know  the  word 
'  field'  was  the  last  of  three  syllables." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Baronet's  son,  '*that  I 
know  who  it  is,  and  that  it  is  a  person  I  have 
seen.  Don't  you  recollect,  Sir,  that  when  I 
was  at  Geneva  last  summer,  I  mentioned  in  one 
of  my  letters  to  you,  that  I  had  met  with  a 
very  agreeable  family,  a  family  of  Lord  Sum- 
merfield.     Now  you   know   that   a  Lord  Sum- 

VOL.   III.  E 
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merfield  died  last  winter  abroad,  and  if  this 
young  nobleman  that  you  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing is  very  tall  and  graceful ;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
the  name  is  of  three  syllables,  and  ends  with  the 
word  '  field,'  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same." 

"  Well,"  interrupted  the  young  lady,  "  we 
shall  find  out  in  good  time  who  it  is.  By  the 
way,  is  there  a  Lady  Summerfield  ?" 

"  There  was  not  when  I  knew  them,''  said 
Robert  Oldham  ;  "  but  there  was  a  sister,  who 
was  called  Matilda,  and  a  very  amiable  woman 
she  was." 

"  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,"  said  the  young  lady, 
with  affected  pomposity,  *'  I  insist  upon  it,  you 
shall  not  praise  any  lady  in  my  presence  without 
making  proper  exceptions." 

"  But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  lady  of  whom 
I  speak  was  absolutely  unexceptionable." 

"  Take  care,  Sir,"  said  Maria  laughingly, 
'^  do  not  provoke  me  ;  I  will  not  bear  a  rival." 

The  parents  of  the  young  people  smiled,  and 
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both    admired   their   own;    but   Mr.   Franklin 
wished  that  Maria  could  be  a  little  more  grave. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  now  I  must 
go  and  tell  my  governess,  my  friend,  my  mo- 
nitor, my  Minerva,  my  Miss  Trevannion." 

In  a  moment  she  was  gone,  leaving  the  gen- 
tlemen to  themselves.  "  Now,  Miss  Trevan- 
nion,"  said  the  lively  one,  "  I  have  found  out 
who  the  noble  lord  is  that  just  passed  by  in  the 
old  clumsy  carriage:  he  is  not  an  old  nor  a 
clumsy  lord  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  very  fine, 
tall,  graceful,  handsome,  accomplished  young 
man,  and  he  has  a  sister,  who  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  unexceptionable :  that 
was  not  very  polite  for  Mr.  Robert  to  say  in 
my  hearing  any  thing  so  very  handsome  of 
another  of  the  sex." 

Poor  Miss  Trevannion    smiled  :  people  who 

are  sorrowful  often  smile  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  sight 

to  see  them  smile,  for  it  is  like  the  light  of  the 

sun  on  a  dark  cloud,  making  the  cloud  look 
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darker.  "  And  who  is  this  new  neighbour  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  ?''  asked  the  companion  of 
Miss  Franklin. 

"  An  old  acquaintance  of  Kobert  Oldham's; 
it  is  a  Lord  Summerfield,  a  very  handsome, 
accomplished,  polite,  and  perfect  gentleman  ; 
but  I  suppose  he  will  be  too  great  a  man  to 
take  notice  of  such  common  people  as  the  family 
of  a  retired  tradesman."*' 

"  If  he  is  a  man  of  sense,"  said  Miss  Tre- 
vannion,  "  he  will  behave  accordingly  ;  but  if 
not,  his  acquaintance  will  not  be  worth  having.'"* 
"  But  it  is  very  mortifying  to  be  kept  at 
such  a  distance  by  these  great  people  ;  they 
seem  to  think  that  persons  without  titles  are 
not  fit  to  be  spoken  to.'' 

'*  It  is  not  only  people  of  title  that  keep 
others  at  a  distance,  all  the  world  does  the 
same.  I  do  not  think  that  the  highest  are 
far  so  absurd  or  proud  in  this  matter,  as  the 
almost  lowest  in  the  scale  of  society  :  a  lord  is 
not   so  reserved  and  haughty  to  his  inferiors. 
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as  many  little  shopkeepers  are  to  their  domes- 
tics and  dependents."" 

"  Really,  Miss  Trevannion,"  said  the  young 
lady,  in  a  tone  which  expressed  any  thing  but 
satisfaction,  "I  am  not  acquainted  with  Httle 
shopkeepers,  therefore  I  cannot  presume  to  say 
what  may  be  their  style." 

"  But  I  am,"  said  the  other,  with  provoking 
calmness ;  "  and  I  know  that,  with  them,  the 
principle  of  what  is  called  exclusiveness  ope- 
rates more  strongly  than  with  any  other  set 
of  mortals.  To  look  for  exclusives,  you  must 
not  go  to  the  magnificent  mansions  in  London 
or  Westminster,  at  what  is  called  the  West-end 
of  the  town ;  but  go  to  Camberwell,  and  Wal- 
worth, and  Clapham,  and  Peckham,  to  the  little 
Prospect-places,  and  Belvidere  and  Waterloo- 
terraces,  and  there  you  will  find  the  principle 
of  selectness  in  its  perfection.  Now  you  would 
think  it  a  piece  of  tyrannical  and  impudent 
assumption,  if  the  Parliament  should  revive 
those  laws  which  regulated  the  dress  of  society  ; 
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you  would  think  it  arrogant  and  insulting,  if 
the  nobility  should  prohibit  the  common  people 
from  wearing  such  and  such  garments  or  deco- 
rations ;  and  yet,  a  vulgar,  ignorant  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  can  just  manage 
to  keep  an  apprentice  in  his  shop,  and  a  single 
solitary  maid-servant  in  his  kitchen,  thinks 
nothing  of  dictating  to  the  poor  girl,  that  she 
must  not  presume  to  dress  beyond  a  certain 
line ;  a  distinction,  forsooth,  must  be  kept  up." 

"  All  right  that  it  should  be  so,  no  doubt," 
replied  Miss  Franklin ;  "  but  you  are  mightily 
ingenious  in  finding  out  excuses  for  every  body 
and  every  thing.  But  let  us  drop  this  dis- 
cussion, if  you  please ;  the  world  will  go  on 
in  its  own  way,  whatever  you  or  I  may  say  or 
think  of  the  subject.  However,  I  will  not  en- 
courage his  new  Lordship  in  any  of  his  exclu- 
siveness,  but,  if  he  really  is  a  handsome  and 
accomplished  man,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  myself  agreeable  to  him."' 
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''  You  surely  will  not — "" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  interrupted  Miss  Franklin  ;  "  I 
surely  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  Robert 
Oldham  jealous;  that  is  what  you  are  going 
to  say,  I  presume  ?" 

Miss  Trevannion  looked  serious  again,  and 
said,"  You  must  excuse  me.  Miss  Franklin,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  you  are  doing  all  in  your  power 
to  make  yourself  miserable.  This  excessive  vi- 
vacity will  never  come  to  any  good  ;  there  will 
be  a  time  when  you  will  heartily  repent  it." 

'*  My  very  good  and  sentimental  friend,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me,  when  I  say  that  I  am 
determined  to  have  my  humour  ;  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  sit  silently  and  demurely,  to  walk 
about  like  a  moving  statue,  or  to  '  sit  like  my 
grandsire  cut  in  alabaster.'  " 

'^  I  have  warned  you,  and  the  result  will 
verify  my  words."" 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  thoughtless  one ; 
"  but  I  very  much  misunderstand  Mr.  Robert 
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Oldham,  if  a  fit  of  jealousy  would  not  do  him 
a  little  good.  He  is  too  indolent ;  he  makes  too 
sure  of  me." 

''  Are  you  sure  that  you  do  not  make  too 
sure  of  him  ?" 

"  Too  sure  of  him,  child  !  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?  Grave  as  you  are,  and  seriously  as 
you  talk,  you  will  certainly  make  me  laugh. ^ 

"  I  have  known  instances  of  persons  presum- 
ing too  strongly  and  confidently  upon  affection, 
and  finding  themselves  at  last  deceived." 

"No  doubt,  my  dear,  you  have ;  but  then, 
that  has  been  when  the  lady  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  let  her  love  be  too  obvious  ;  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  a  humble  servant,  to 
let  him  see  that  he  is  dependent." 

"  But  if  he  feels  his  dependence  painfully,  he 
may  endeavour  to  rid  himself  of  it." 

"  No,  no,  no  such  thing;  he  will  only  hug  his 
chains,  and  be  more  humble." 

"  I  see,"  said  Miss  Franklin,  "  that  this  is 
a  subject  on  which  you  and  I  shall  never  agree." 
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"  I  wish  we  did  agree,"  said  Miss  Trc- 
vannion. 

"We  should,"  answered  the  other,  "  if  you 
will  only  have  the  goodness  to  come  over  to  my 
way  of  thinking." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  if  you  would  come 
over  to  mine." 

"  Exactly  so ;  most  wisely  said,  my  worthy 
monitor.  You  are  exactly  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  that  all  controversialists  are ;  you  think 
nobody  can  be  right  but  yourself." 

Here  the  colloquy  ended,  and  Miss  Franklin 
returned  to  her  lover,  and  Miss  Trevannion 
remained  immersed  in  her  own  meditations  and 
reflections.  They  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant 
description ;  but  they  were  such  as  rendered 
her  almost  weary  of  life,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  indiff'erent  to  it. 

This  young  lady,  before  she  came   into  the 

family  of  Mr.    Franklin,    had  passed  through 

many  vicissitudes,  and  had  suffered  much,  that 

had  given  her  a  distaste  to  the  usual  interests 

E  5 
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and  enjoyments  of  life.  She  was  of  what  in 
the  country  is  called  good  family ;  her  pa- 
rents inherited  a  small  unimproved  and  almost 
unimprovable  estate ;  her  father  had  been  a 
man  of  high  spirit,  of  a  spirit,  indeed,  far  above 
his  circumstances.  He  was  excessively  fond 
of  society,  and  kept  the  best  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  he  very  soon  found  out  that  a  man 
with  five  hundred  a-year,  cannot  live  at  the 
same  expense,  and  in  the  same  style,  as  a  man 
of  five  thousand  a-year.  His  little  estate  was 
presently  mortgaged  for  its  full  value,  and  he, 
in  order  to  change  the  scene,  and  to  retrieve 
himself  if  it  were  possible,  went  to  London, 
and  occupied  very  obscure  and  humble  lodg- 
ings. There  he  resided  with  his  wife,  a  son, 
and  a  daughter  ;  there  his  son,  after  a  short 
illness,  died. 

This  produced  a  momentary  serious  impres- 
sion on  the  father's  mind  ;  but  soon  the  im- 
pression wore  ofp,  and  his  longing  for  life's 
gaieties  returned,  and  he  was  more  and   more 
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distressed  that  they  were  no  longer  in  his 
power.  He  grew  morose,  and  angry,  and  pet- 
tish ;  he  wandered  about  the  streets  all  day 
long,  envying  every  appearance  of  wealth  or 
splendour  which  he  saw,  and  meditating  upon 
every  possible  or  impossible,  probable  or  im- 
probable, means  of  restoring  and  of  improving 
his  fortune.  He  made  application  to  all  his 
friends,  but  he  was  not  competent  to  any 
situation  in  which  he  might  acquire  or  earn 
a  tolerably  respectable  livelihood.  He  was  very 
angry  with  all  those  who  had  ever  dined  with 
him,  and  that  was  very  foolish  ;  for  he  had 
dined  with  them  as  often  as  they  had  dined 
with  him.  And  he  made  many  sentimental  re- 
marks on  false  friends,  and  the  way  of  the 
world ;  and,  because  he  had  foolishly  and  wan- 
tonly thrown  away  the  means  of  maintaining 
himself  in  comfort,  he  thought  and  spoke  evil 
of  all  mankind. 

At  length  it  happened,  that  one  old  acquaint- 
ance, whom  he  was  pleased  then  to  call  the  best 
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creature  in  the  world,  met  him  one  day  in  the 
streets,  and  gave  him  a  little  temporary  assist- 
ance, and  kindly  offered  to  initiate  him  into  the 
mystery  of  the  gaming-table.  His  daughter 
was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  had  as  much 
sense,  feeling,  and  reflection,  as  if  she  had  been 
double  that  a^e.  He  was  successful  at  the 
play  to  which  he  was  introduced,  and  was  quite 
astonished  at  his  own  success.  Repeatedly  did 
he  call  this  friend  the  best  creature  that  ever 
lived,  a  fine  fellow,  a  generous  soul,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

He  changed  his  residence,  he  began  to  think 
that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  again  ;  but  he 
did  not  feel  like  a  gentleman,  because  there  was 
some  reserve  about  him  on  the  score  of  veracity, 
and  there  was  something  questionable  about 
him,  as  touching  the  matter  of  honesty.  It 
was  not  quite  agreeable  for  him  to  explain  the 
whole  mystery  of  his  bettered  circumstances  to 
his  wife  and  child  ;  he  thought,  indeed,  that 
he  loved  them  ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
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loved  himself  better :  he  did  not  grudge  them 
any  thing  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give 
them ;  but  then  he  did  not  think  of  them,  and 
he  suffered  them  to  endure  many  pangs  and 
heart-rending  feeUngs,  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy  ;  in  his  own  selfishness,  and  his  own 
eagerness  after  pleasure,  he  forgot  them.  He 
lived  with  them,  but  he  did  not  Uve  for  them  ; 
they  were  not  to  his  mind  as  part  of  himself; 
and  though  he  might  not  be  accused  staringly 
by  his  own  conscience  of  neglecting  his  family, 
it  was  because  his  own  conscience  was  imper- 
fectly cultivated. 

His  wife  was  a  woman  of  ten  thousand  ;  and 
if  he  had  been  at  all  capable  of  reformation,  or 
susceptible  of  improvement,  she  must  have  re- 
formed him.  Never  did  she  reproach  or  annoy 
him  ;  never  did  she  seem  to  distrust,  to  doubt, 
to  disbelieve  him ;  never  did  she  interrogate 
him  as  to  his  proceedings,  or  ask  for  any  more 
confidence  than  he  seemed  quite  wilHng  freely 
to  give  her.    If  ever  she  wept  at  the  recollection 
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of  what  she  had  been,  or  sighed  at  the  thought 
of  what  she  was,  he  never  saw  those  tears,  he 
never  heard  those  sighs.  If  she  thought  he  was 
doing  wrong,  and  she  wished  to  guide  him  to 
that  which  was  right  and  good,  she  never  let 
him  see  or  feel  that  she  sought  to  guide  him. 

And  as  a  mother,  how  good  she  was  !  She 
was  always  with  her  daughter,  but  she  could 
not  always  conceal  from  her  the  emotions  of 
her  heart.  She  instructed  her  child  carefully, 
and  guided  her  tenderly  ;  and  her  guidance, 
though  it  was  with  a  gentle  hand,  was  often 
with  a  tearful  eye ;  and  so  the  poor  child  grew 
up  sorrowfully,  though  not  altogether  painfully; 
for  so  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  ordains  it,  that 
there  should  be  a  something  in  all  circumstances 
that  shall  make  us  thankful  for  life.  It  was  not 
her  lot  to  be  a  lively,  laughing  girl ;  but  there 
were  moments  in  which  she  enjoyed  more  plea- 
sures than  those  which  are  advertised  by  a  loud 
laugh.  There  was  great  pleasure  to  her  soul 
when   she   saw   her  mother   smile  approvingly 
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upon  her  efforts  to  learn  ;  she  was  very  happy 
when  she  saw  her  mother  composed  and  cahn, 
and  enjoying  a  respite  from  the  monotony  of 
melancholy,  in  the  pleasures  of  reading  or  of 
devotion. 

The  young  lady  also  experienced  much  satis- 
faction as  she  grew  up,  and  as  her  understand- 
ing strengthened,  in  thoughts  and  meditations 
on  the  world  and  its  ways.  Much,  of  course, 
she  knew  not,  but  it  must  be  a  very  secluded 
state  indeed  that  does  not  give  some  food  for 
meditation,  and  some  materials  for  instruction : 
it  is  more  frequently  the  case  that  ignorance 
arises  from  a  blindness  that  will  not  see,  than 
from  any  lack  of  objects  to  contemplate. 

The  mother  said  nothing  to  the  daughter  to 
lead  her  to  think  unkindly  or  reproachfully  of 
the  father  ;  but,  with  all  care  to  avoid  any 
thing  of  that  nature,  it  was  yet  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  inattentive  behaviour  of  the 
father  should  not  be  seen. 

Successful  as  Mr.  Trevannion  had   been    at 
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play,  he  was  not  always  so ;  and  the  excitation 
of  that  pursuit  made  him  deeply  feel  his  occa- 
sional reverses.  He  was  nervously  irritable, 
and  his  poor  child  saw  it,  though  she  knew  not 
what  it  meant,  nor  by  what  it  was  occasioned. 
This  state  of  things  was  not  likely  to  endure 
long;  every  vicissitude  agitated  the  gambler's 
mind  more  and  more  :  loss  was  more  deeply 
felt  than  gain ;  yet  even  gain  itself,  especially  if 
great,  produced  some  effect  upon  his  nerves. 
By  degrees  he  became  gloomy  and  more  reserv- 
ed ;  his  hand  was  tremulous,  his  cheeks  colour- 
less, his  look  absent  and  distracted  ;  his  eye 
wandering  and  unfixed,  his  sleep  broken  and 
disturbed,  his  appetite  gone,  his  flesh  wasted, 
and  old  age  crept  upon  him  before  the  time. 
Then  reverses  and  losses  thickened  upon  him, 
and  then  conscience  grew  powerless,  and  then 
dishonesty  grew  stronger  and  less  scrupulous, 
and  then  detection  followed,  and  exposure  was 
feared,  and  wife  and  child  were  forgotten,  and 
the  poor  man  perished  by  his  own  hand. 
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Strangers  pitied  the  deserted  mother  and 
child  ;  the  former  needed  not  that  pity  long. 
She  died,  and  her  poor  child  wept  upon  the 
lifeless  parent,  and  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
wide  world  ;  and  she  found  many  kind  friends 
who  spoke  comfort  to  her,  and  as  she  had  never 
been  habituated  to  indolence  and  luxury,  nor 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  gaiety  and  thoughtless- 
ness, exertion,  so  far  from  being  painful  and 
humihating,  became  the  means  of  diverting  her 
mind  from  her  sorrows,  and  of  filling  her 
thoughts  pleasingly. 

Thus  educated,  she  was  useful  as  an  instruc- 
tress of  others  from  her  habits  of  close  attention  ; 
and  in  one  family,  the  family  of  a  nobleman  of 
high  consideration,  she  had  been  for  several 
years ;  and  so  good  was  her  understanding,  and 
so  graceful,  pleasant,  and  gentle  had  been  her 
demeanour,  that  the  whole  family  loved  her 
and  esteemed  her.  They  behaved  towards  her 
with  so  much  consideration,  that  she  scarcely 
felt  her   dependence ;  and   as   she  was    by  no 
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means  obtrusive,  they  addressed  her  and  con- 
versed with  her  as  an  equal ;  and  she  being 
so  moved,  and  so  gratified  by  their  kindness, 
formed  herself  naturally  to  a  manner  of  most 
gentle  and  beautiful  politeness. 

At  length,  with  high  but  veritable  recommen- 
dations, she  came  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin; and  in  that  family  had  experienced  the 
same  kindness  which  had  always  accompanied 
her;  but  there  was  one  circumstance  which  mor- 
tified her,  and  that  was  the  very  thoughtless 
behaviour,  and  most  unconquerable  levity,  of 
Miss  Franklin. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

In  spite  of  the  mud,  rushes,  and  duckweed 
which  spoiled  the  look  of  the  lake  in  front  of 
the  house ;  in  spite  of  the  dilapidated  garden- 
walls,  and  the  misnomer  of  calling  the  laundry 
the  ball-room.  Lord  Summerfield  engaged  the 
great  house,  and  gave  orders  to  have  it  imme- 
diately put  into  tenantable  repair. 

This  was  pleasant  information  for  the  whole 
village,  and  for  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Sir 
Robert  Oldham  was  most  especially  delighted  ; 
he  kept  himself  awake  whole  mornings  by  the 
side  of  the  mill-stream ;  and  indeed  so  pleased 
was  he  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  neighbour, 
that  it  was  maliciously  reported  that  he  once 
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spent  a  whole  day  in  angling,  having  forgot  to 
put  a  bait  upon  his  hook.  He  caught,  how- 
ever, that  day  just  as  much  as  usual,  and  there- 
fore it  did  not  signify  whether  his  hook  was 
baited  or  not. 

When  the  great  house  was  fit  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  great  man,  great  were  the  prepa- 
rations for  his  reception.  The  bells  in  the  village 
church  were  rung,  the  tower  of  the  church  was 
adorned  with  a  flag,  the  people  left  their  work, 
and  spent  half  the  day  in  looking  for  his  Lord- 
ship's carriage ;  and  though  they  knew  that 
it  could  not  be  there  till  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, they  began  looking  out  for  it  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  Many  of  the  villagers  also  did 
honour  to  his  Lordship's  arrival,  by  drinking 
beer  in  the  public-house,  and  some  by  playing 
at  skittles  at  the  back  of  it,  and  others  by 
smoking  tobacco  at  the  front  of  it ;  and  those 
young  women  whose  mothers  would  let  them, 
did  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  saunter 
about  the   park-gate    for    several   hours.      At 
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length  his  Lordship  arrived  ;  then  the  people 
shouted,  and  threw  up  their  hats,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly glad  ;  not  that  they  knew  his  Lord- 
ship, whether  he  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
but  they  thought  that  he  would  give  them  some 
beer, — and  so  he  did.  Many  of  them  lost  a 
day's  work  by  it,  and  a  night's  sleep  also,  and 
rose  next  morning  with  violent  head-ache  ;  and 
those  that  were  married  got  scolded  and  grum- 
bled at.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
is  no  reason  why  people  should  not  play  such 
tricks  if  they  like ;  they  all  of  them  knew  the 
effects  of  strong  beer  before  they  drank  it  ; 
they  knew  it  better  after. 

The  gentry  knew  better  how  to  behave  them- 
selves. They  received  his  Lordship  less  noi- 
sily ;  they  waited  till  he  had  made  his  appear- 
ance at  church,  and  then  they  paid  their  re- 
spects to  him.  Sir  Robert  Oldham  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  last ;  indeed,  he  was  the  first, 
and  he  considered  himself  almost  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  undertook  to  explain  very 
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particularly  and  minutely  to  bis  Lordship  all 
the  matters  of  the  village  and  neighbourhood, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  possible  that  a  Lord 
should  feel  any  interest.  But  most  of  all,  Sir 
Robert  Oldham  was  most  anxious  to  enlist  his 
Lordship  into  the  politics  of  the  county,  and 
to  bring  him  forward  as  a  public  orator. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,""  said  the  worthy  Baronet, 
"  your  Lordship  has  arrived  just  in  time  for 
our  county-meeting ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordship 
will  favour  us  with  your  valuable  assistance  : 
for  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  may  be 
your  opinion  upon  other  matters  connected  with 
politics,  you  cannot  differ  from  the  landed  in- 
terest in  general  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws  ; 
your  Lordship  must  see  that  they  are  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  the  country." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  Sir  Robert,""  answer- 
ed his  Lordship,  "  that  I  am  by  no  means  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  I 
have  spent  so  much  of  my  time  abroad,  and 
I  have  so  little  attended  to  matters  of  this  na- 
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ture,  that  I  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  or  confidence  upon  the  subject;  indeed, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  so  many,  whose  powers  of 
discrimination  far  exceed  mine,  have  given  their 
whole  attention  to  the  matter,  that  I  may  be 
well  excused  and  well  spared." 

"  Your  Lordship  is  not  earnest,"  said  the 
Baronet ;  "  you  must  see  that  it  will  never  do 
to  let  the  farmers  be  ruined,  and  the  landed 
interest  be  destroyed." 

"  I  hope  they  will  not,"  said  his  Lordship. 

Sir  Robert  Oldham  thought  his  Lordship 
one  of  the  strangest  beings  he  had  ever  seen ; 
and  he  could  not  imagine  what  he  could  mean 
by  professing  not  to  understand  the  subject, 
and  by  not  having  given  any  attention  to  it. 
For  the  worthy  Baronet  laboured  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, to  which  some  minds  are  occasion- 
ally subject,  imagining  that  no  consideration,  or 
thought,  or  study,  was  by  any  means  necessary 
for  the  right  and  proper  understanding  of  poli- 
tical or  statistical  matters.     And  the  Baronet 
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was  to  be  excused,  when  he  considered  the  wise 
arrangement  of  our  Constitution,  which  supplies 
us  with  a  stock  of  hereditary  legislators,  and 
not  only  so,  but  furnishes  us  also  with  as  com- 
plete an  hereditary  supply  of  opponents  to  these 
legislators.  Sir  Robert,  though  a  Whig,  thought 
that  the  British  was  a  glorious  Constitution. 

How  much  farther  his  Lordship  would  have 
puzzled  and  perplexed  the  worthy  Baronet, 
cannot  be  known,  for  there  came  an  addition  to 
their  party  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Franklin,  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  great  house,  had  a  right  to  pay 
the  homage  of  respect  to  the  newly-settled 
Lord.  Sir  Robert  could  not  tell  his  Lordship 
in  so  many  words  in  Mr.  Frankhn's  presence 
that  the  said  gentleman  was  a  retired  trades- 
man ;  but  the  Baronet  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord's  sagacity  would  be  able  to  discern  that 
fact  intuitively,  and  that  he  would  act  accord- 
ingly, and  keep  the  upstart  citizen  at  a  respect- 
able distance.     Great,  therefore,  was  the  good 
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man's  surprise,  when  he  observed  that  Lord 
Summerfield  received  Mr.  FrankHn  with  more 
decided  marks  of  attention  than  he  had  receiv- 
ed himself,  the  Baronet. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  a  well-behaved  man,  but 
he  was  nothing  at  all  equal  to  the  Baronet  in 
the  matter  of  prodigious  politeness.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  old  school  about  him,  nor,  in- 
deed, of  any  school;  and  it  so  happened  that 
Lord  Summerfield  cared  nothing  about  schools 
or  any  formalities.  It  was,  therefore,  rather 
displeasing  to  the  Baronet,  to  find  a  retired 
merchant  or  tradesman  admitted  to  the  same 
degree  of  respect  and  consideration,  as  a  person 
of  ancient  family  and  high  descent.  To  such 
annoyances  mortals  are  subject  in  this  world 
of  ours ! 

But  as  yet,  the  lady  had  not  made  her  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  Baronet  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  finish 
his  call,  without  giving  some  hint  of  his  desire 
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to  be  introduced  to  his  Lordship's  sister.  The 
hint,  if  given,  was  not  taken,  and  the  lady  was 
not  seen. 

As  the  retired  merchant  and  the  Baronet 
of  ancient  family  went  away  together  from  his 
Lordship's  house,  they  discussed  his  Lordship's 
manners ;  they  both  agreed  that  he  was  rather 
a  pleasant  man,  and  well-behaved,  and  to  all 
appearance  an  intelligent  man  ;  but  the  Baro- 
net expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  reserve,  and  some  symptom  of  haugh- 
tiness about  him  ;  to  all  which  Mr.  Franklin 
very  carelessly  assented,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
totally  indifferent  to  it,  and  never  took  notice 
of  such  matters. 

"  Did  you  ever  see   Lord  Summerfield  be- 
fore ?""  asked  the  Baronet. 
.   "  Never !"  said   Mr.    Frankhn,    "  according 
to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge.'"* 

"  Because,"  said  Sir  Robert  Oldham,  "  I 
thought  that  he  seemed  to  speak  to  you  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance." 
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"  I  did  not  observe  it/'  replied  the  other. 

The  Baronet  was  annoyed  that  he  had  not 
been  treated  with  greater  consideration,  and 
he  was  in  the  fidgets,  and  muttered,  and  grum- 
bled to  himself;  but  Mr.  Franklin  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  these  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness.    The  disturbed  one  then  spoke  again. 

"  I  think  there  is  something  very  odd  in 
Lord  Summerfield's  manner, — he  seems  occa- 
sionally very  absent.  I  was  looking  in  the 
Peerage  this  morning  to  see  if  it  was  an  old 
family ;  the  title  is  comparatively  new.  It 
does  not  appear  how  the  family  came  to  have 
a  title ;  I  don't  see  that  the  family  has  a  seat 
any  where,  and  I  have  not  any  notion  where 
the  family  estate  is ;  he  is  merely  a  baron, 
and  is  only  the  fifth  who  has  had  the  title.  I 
am  almost  sure  he  has  no  property  in  this 
county.  What  an  astonishing  increase  of  titles 
there  has  been  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury !  it  will  soon  be  a  distinction  to  have  no 
title." 

F   2 
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Then  Sir  Robert  Oldham  laughed,  and  then 
Mr.  Franklin  would  have  laughed  if  he  had 
thought  of  it ;  but  he  had  not  been  attend- 
ing to  Sir  Roberts  discourse;  which,  by  the 
way,  had  not  been  pronounced  very  continu- 
ously, or  very  forcibly,  but  in  a  half-mutter, 
half-grumble,  and  three-quarters-growl  style, 
not  at  all  consistent  with  the  usual  courtesy 
and  the  habitual  politeness  of  the  worthy  Baro- 
net. But  then  the  Baronet  was  angry,  and 
it  is  enough  to  provoke  a  saint,  to  see  how 
absurdly  arrogant  some  people  are,  and  what 
supercilious  airs  some  people  will  give  them- 
selves, without  having  any  right  to  assume  any 
thing  at  all. 

If,  however,  the  Baron  was  mortified  with 
the  behaviour  of  his  Lordship  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  by  far  more  discomposed  a 
few  days  after,  when  Lord  Summerfield,  in  re- 
turning the  call  of  Sir  Robert,  made  a  stay  there 
of  a  very  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  spent  at 
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least  two  hours  at  the  house,  or  in  the  grounds, 
of  Mr.  Franklin. 

Conjecture  after  conjecture,  endeavoured  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  but  no  solution  of  a  satis- 
factory nature  could  be  found.  The  Baronet, 
as  his  last  resource,  resolved  to  make  use  of  his 
son's  intimacy  with  Mr.  FrankHn's  family,  to 
ascertain  the  secret.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
merely  accidental,  and  there  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  previous  acquaintance  between 
the  parties. 

Although  in  the  Baronet's  manners  and  feel- 
ings there  was  something  of  littleness  and  circuit- 
ousness,  in  spite  of  his  great  politeness  and 
high  descent ;  yet  in  his  son  there  was  a  re- 
markable up-and-down-rightness,  and  a  hearty, 
wholesome  straightforwardness.  When  his  fa- 
ther, therefore,  began  in  a  round-about  way  to 
interrogate  him  concerning  the  long  visit  which 
Lord  Summerfield  had  made  at  Mr.  Franklin's, 
the  young  man  presently  and  promptly  replied, 
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**  I  have  heard  nothing  about  it,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  it ;  but  if  you  wish  to  know,  I  will 
ask  Maria ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  will 
tell  me." 

"Ay,  ay,  Robert,  do,  do;  but  you  need  not 
say — that  is,  you  know  how  to  manage,— you 
need  not  let  it  appear  that  I  took  any  notice,  you 
know  —  you  understand.  Well,  do;  I  should 
really  like  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  it." 

"  I  will  make  all  the  needful  inquiries,"  an- 
swered the  Baronefs  son. 

"  Very  odd,"  continued  Sir  Robert ;  "  very 
odd  indeed.  After  all,  I  wonder  whether  he  is 
a  lord ;  there  have  been  instances — " 

"  Whether  he  really  is  a  lord  ?"  interrupted 
the  son :  "  Why,  have  you  not  been  reading 
an  account  of  his  family  this  morning  in  the 
Peerage  ?"" 

*'Ay,  ay,  truly;  but  is  this  the  real  Lord 
Summerfield?  and  has  he — if  he  be  a  lord, — has 
he  estates,  unembarrassed  estates,  equal  to  his 
title  ?'' 
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"  Really,  Sir,"  answered  Robert,  "  you  will, 
excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  see  how  these  things 
can  be  any  concern  of  ours." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  Baronet,  "  per- 
haps not;  but  yet,  in  some  measure  they 
may.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  pay  homage  and 
respect  to  upstart  people,  or  to  look  up,  as  it 
were,  to  people,  no  better  than  oneself,  merely  by 
virtue  of  a  title.  Mr.  Franklin  has  some  con- 
nection, even  now,  with  business  of  some  kind ; 
and  I  think  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  partner  in  a  London  banking-house,  and 
lords  are  sometimes  under  great  obligations  to 
bankers.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  his 
paying  so  much  attention  to  Mr.  Franklin,  I 
am  sure  there  must,  and  I  wish  you  would  en- 
deavour to  find  it  out." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  if 
you  wish  it,  I  will  do  my  best;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  see  any  good  likely  to  result  from  such 
inquiries ;  he  is  certainly  the  same  person  as 
passed  for  the  son  of  Lord  Summerfield  when  I 
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met  him  at  Geneva,  and  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  gentlemanly  and  proper  behaviour 
there." 

"  Ah,  well/'  said  the  Baronet ;  "  but  it  is 
exceedingly  strange  that  he  should  be  so  very 
intimate  with  Mr.  Franklin." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  pursuance  of  his  promise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  request,  Robert  Oldham, 
at  his  next  visit  to  Maria  Franklin,  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  unusually  long  call  which 
his  Lordship  had  made  on  her  father. 

Maria,  with  her  usual  pertness  and  viva- 
city, answered,  ''  It  was  in  compliment  to  me.'' 

''  Nonsense  !"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  No  nonsense,  I  can  assure  you,  my  worthy 
neighbour,  it  is  all  fact  and  truth  ;  but  don't  be 
jealous.  I  wish  you  had  been  present,  you 
would  have  been  dehghted  with  him.  He  talk- 
ed so  eloquently,  so  impassionedly,  and  with 
F  5 
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such  exquisite  taste,  I  never  had  such  a  com- 
pliment paid  me  in  my  whole  life." 

"  Compliment  .^"  asked  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Compliment,''  answered  the  young  lady, 
"  not  in  direct  terms ;  but  by  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  he  flattered  my  taste  and  un- 
derstanding. You  never  paid  me  half  such 
attention  :  I  verily  believe,  if  my  father  had 
not  been  present,  he  would  have  made  me  an 
offer  of  his  hand.  If  he  had,  you  know,  I 
should  have  told  him  I  was  engaged." 

*'  Maria,"  replied  Robert  Oldham,  *'  if  you 
can  be  serious,  you  will  oblige  me.'' 

*'  I  really  don't  think  I  can,"  said  the  young 
lady ;  "  but  I  never  tried,  though,  perhaps,  to 
oblige  you,  I  might  make  the  attempt,  and 
that 's  saying  a  great  deal.  I  hope  you  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  \ — by  the  way,  if  you  are 
fond  of  seriousness.  Lord  Summerfield  will  suit 
you  exactly,  for  he  is  as  grave  and  solemn  in 
his   manner   of  speaking   as   if   he    had    been 
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brought  up  to  the  Church.     He  is  a  man   of 
universal  knowledge." 

"  You  must  be  especially  ingenious  to  dis- 
cover universal  knowledge  in  the  course  of  an 

o 

hour's  conversation." 

"  Our  sex  has  naturally  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  acuteness  and  penetration." 

"  Some  individuals  have,  I  will  grant  you," 
said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Of  course,  you  include  me  in  that  number," 
said  Maria. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  her  lover  ;  "  but  how 
is  it  that  you  should  have  admired  his  Lordship 
so  much,  when  you  say  that  he  was  so  very 
grave  and  solemn  in  his  manner  ?" 

"  Oh  !  by  love  of  contrast,  I  suppose,"  replied 
the  pert  one  ;  "  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  a  fine-looking  nobleman,  who  paid  me 
such  marked  attentions. — Don't  be  jealous,  pray 
don't  ;  if  you  make  a  point  of  it,  I  will  never 
see  his  Lordship  again  ;  and  next  time  he  comes. 
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if  he  asks  for  me — as  of  course  he  will — I  will 
send  word  that  I  can't  be  seen  :  that  will 
certainly  be  the  safest  plan ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
can't  answer  for  myself,  if  he  behaves  so 
politely  again.*' 

"  Maria,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  some- 
what impatiently,  "  you  weary  me  with  such 
talk,  for  I  am  sure  you  don''t  mean  what  you 
say.'' 

"If  you  are  weary  of  my  company,  pray 
don't  stay  :  I  beg  you  will  not  stand  upon  cere- 
monies,— don't  stay  a  moment  longer  than  is 
quite  agreeable.  Lord  Summerfield  was  not 
weary  of  my  company,  though  he  was  here 
nearly  two  hours." 

"  Psha  !"  said  the  young  gentleman,  still  more 
impatiently  than  before,  "  Lord  Summerfield 
may  spend  as  much  time  here  as  he  pleases. 
Seriously,  my  father,  for  some  fancy  or  other, 
is  curious  to  know  what  could  induce  Lord 
Summerfield  to  stay  so  long  when  he  made 
his  call  here." 
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"  Seriously,  then,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
"  I  can  only  say,  that  his  Lordship  amused 
himself  with  looking  at  my  drawings,  and  talk- 
ing to  me  about  music  and  poetry,  and  such-like 
matters ;  I  can  give  you  no  other  account.  I 
have  told  you  all  I  know  about  the  matter. 
Now,  my  good  Mr.  Robert,  I  cannot  form  the 
slightest  conjecture  why  Sir  Robert  Oldham 
should  be  at  all  anxious  to  know  any  thing  of 
Lord  Suramerfield's  visit  here  ;  but  I  can  con- 
jecture why  Mr.  Robert  should  have  a  little 
jealousy  upon  the  subject,  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Robert  looks  very  much  like  a  simpleton 
for  asking  such  questions." 

Upon  this  the  young  lady  laughed  aloud, 
very  much  to  her  own  amusement,  and  very 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  lover." 

Maria's  amusement  and  her  lover's  annoyance 
were  interrupted,  if  not  abated,  by  the  entrance 
of  Miss  Trevannion,  who,  on  seeing  Mr.  Robert 
Oldham,  was  about  to  retreat ;  but  Miss  Frank- 
lin very  hastily  recalled  her. 
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"  I  beg  you  will  enter,  Miss  Trevannion ;  you 
are  no  interruption,  you  are  rather  a  relief." 

Miss  Trevannion  entered,  by  no  means  pleas- 
ed with  the  mode  of  the  invitation  ;  fearing  that 
her  young  friend  had  imprudently  yielded  to 
her  too  great  love  of  badinage  and  banter, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  the  interruption,  if  not  to 
the  ruin,  of  her  happiness. 

Addressing  herself  to  Miss  Trevannion,  the 
lively  and  thoughtless  one  said,  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  come ;  you  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
me  from  a  long  lecture  on  the  edifying  subject 
of  flirtation.  Now,  I  will  appeal  to  you — I 
know  Mr.  Oldham  will  believe  you,  though  he 
will  not  believe  me — did  not  my  Lord  Summer- 
field  make  himself  exceedingly  agreeable,  when 
he  was  here  yesterday  morning  ?  And  did  not 
he  amuse  himself  for  nearly  two  hours  with 
looking  over  my  drawings,  and  talking  to  me 
about  music,  and  poetry,  and  painting  ?  and 
was  not  he  very  serious  and  grave  and  solemn 
in  his  deportment  ?" 
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**  It  is  all  very  true,"  replied  Miss  Trevan- 
nion. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,"  said  Miss 
Franklin,  "  what  have  you  to  say  to  all  this  ? 
what  is  now  your  inference  ?''^ 

"  My  inference,"  said  Robert  Oldham,  "  is, 
that  his  Lordship  is  a  man  of  taste,  and  knows 
when  he  is  in  good  company." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,"'  said  Maria ;  "  and  will 
you  also  have  the  goodness  to  concede  that  Miss 
Franklin  is  a  person  of  good  taste,  and  knows 
when  she  is  good  company  ?" 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman. 

When  Robert  Oldham  had  departed,  Maria 
Franklin  remarked  to  Miss  Trevannion,  "There, 
I  think,  I  have  rightly  served  that  suspicious 
and  demure  young  gentleman  ;  if  he  chooses 
to  have  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  of  a  little  jea- 
lousy, I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  indulged  in  it." 
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"  I  think  you  had  better  not  trifle  with  him, 
Miss  Franklin." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  be  so  sentimen- 
tal, Miss  Trevannion.  You  grow  worse  and 
worse,  indeed  you  do  ;  now  it  is  all  for  your 
good  that  I  speak.  I  wish  to  see  you  alive  and 
cheerful  like  other  people.  How  very  stupid 
you  did  look  yesterday  morning,  when  Lord 
Summerfield  was  here  !  I  am  sure  it  is  not  from 
sheepishness;  for  no  one  can  behave  better  than 
you,  when  you  please  ;  but  you  sat  stock-still, 
and  compelled  me  to  supply  all  the  talk." 

"  It  was  no  unpleasant  or  difficult  task," 
replied  the  accused  young  lady ;  "  you 
were  not  by  any  means  at  a  loss  for  words 
or  subject." 

''  Of  course  not ;  but  I  could  wish  that  you 
had  taken  a  part  in  the  conversation.  You 
really  looked  as  if  you  did  not  belong  to  us." 

"  Lord  Summerfield  did  not  address  himself 
to  me,  and  with  what  propriety  could  I  speak 
to  him  ?" 
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"  He  could  not,  I  suppose,  you  looked  so 
forbidding." 

Before  Miss  Trevannion  could  reply,  Miss 
Franklin  started,  and  flew  to  the  window,  ex- 
claiming, "  There  he  is  again,  I  declare  !  What 
can  he  want  ?  He  must  have  some  very  pecu- 
liar motive  for  coming  here;  I  begin  to  be 
quite  as  curious  as  Robert  Oldham." 

Miss  Trevannion  was  again  preparing  to  leave 
the  room,  but  her  friend  would  not  permit  it ; 
and  presently,  Lord  Summerfield  entered ;  and 
Miss  Franklin  expressed  her  regret  that  her 
father  was  not  within,  but  she  hoped  that  he 
would  presently  return  ;  he  was  merely  gone  to 
give  some  directions  to  the  people  that  were  at 
work  at  one  of  the  farm-houses. 

His  Lordship  muttered  and  mumbled  some- 
thing about  not  being  in  a  hurry,  and  said,  or 
to  that  purpose,  "  that  he  could  wait  till  Mr. 
Franklin  returned,  or  that  he  would  see  Mr. 
Franklin  another  time,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  any  immediate  moment,  and  that  an- 
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Other  time  would  do  as  well ;  and  that  not  hav- 
ing any  immediate  occupation,  he  thought  that 
he  might  as  well  come  and  speak  to  Mr.  Frank- 
lin himself." 

This  very  miscellaneous  account  of  himself, 
set  Miss  Franklin  to  think  seriously,  that  she 
must  seriously  inform  his  Lordship  that  she  was 
really  and  positively  engaged.  In  consequence 
of  the  conversation  which  had  just  passed  be- 
tween the  ladies  concerning  Lord  Summerfield 
and  his  previous  call,  there  was  upon  them  both 
rather  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  Miss  Franklin  was  the  first  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

In  talking  about  nothing,  there  are  two  diffi- 
culties ;  one  of  them  is  how  to  begin,  and  the 
other  is  how  to  leave  off.  In  London,  there  are 
the  theatres,  a  never-failing  resource;  in  the 
country,  there  is  the  weather;  but  it  requires  a 
considerable  share  of  fortitude  for  those  who 
think  themselves  intellectual  people,  to  conde- 
scend to  any  thing  so  common-place  as  clouds 
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and  sunshine.  To  this  common-place  topic  the 
party  was  driven,  and  with  tolerably  good  grace 
they  submitted. 

"  There  will  be  a  very  fine  harvest,  if  the 
weather  continues  so  bright  and  so  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.^'     So  spake  Lord  Summerfield. 

"  Very."     So  spake  Miss  Franklin. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Franklin's  looks,  Miss  Tre- 
vannion  was  silent ;  and,  poor  thing,  what  could 
she  say,  except  the  word  "  very,"  which  would 
have  been  merely  a  quotation  from  Miss  Frank- 
lin. Moreover,  all  his  Lordship's  discourse, 
and  all  his  Lordship's  eyes,  and  all  his  Lord- 
ship's attention,  were  directed  to  Miss  FrankHn  ; 
so  that,  if  poor  Miss  Trevannion  had  spoken  at 
all,  it  would  have  been  like  begging  some  of  his 
Lordship's  attention,  and  the  young  lady  was 
too  proud  for  that. 

Now,  here  it  should  be,  in  justice  to  Miss 
Franklin,  observed,  that  this  young  lady,  though 
highly  gratified  by  his  Lordship's  attention,  and 
much   pleased   by  his   Lordship's  gracefulness 
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and  good  sense,  yet  felt  for  a  moment  less  fa- 
vourably than  she  otherwise  would  have  done, 
on  account  of  his  apparent  neglect  of  Miss  Tre- 
vannion,  which  neglect  Miss  Franklin  attribut- 
ed, and  that  very  naturally,  to  the  idea,  that 
his  Lordship  regarded  Miss  Trevannion  as  a 
humble  companion.  A  humble  companion  she 
certainly  was,  but  then  there  are  various  de- 
grees and  gradations  of  humble  companionship, 
and  this  young  lady  was  one  of  the  very  high- 
est of  the  class.  Literally,  she  was  dependent, 
entirely  and  completely,  but  in  spirit  she  was 
as  independent  as  mortal  could  be.  She  was 
fed  and  clothed  by  Mr.  Franklin ;  but  she  was  so, 
rather,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  sake  of  the  family 
in  which  she  lived,  than  for  her  own  sake.  For 
herself,  what  had  she  to  live  for  ?  But  because 
Mr.  Franklin  and  his  family  were  kind  to  her, 
and  respected  her,  and  loved  her,  and  because 
they  took  an  interest  in  her  happiness.  Parents 
and  kindred  she  had  none ;  but  her  friends 
were  all  to  her ;  and  she  lived,  and  made  herself 
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as  happy  as  she  could  from  a  principle  of  grati- 
tude. In  all  her  demeanour,  in  all  her  lan- 
guage, in  all  her  looks,  she  was  a  homily  of 
good  thoughts  to  the  family  in  which  she 
lived.  She  did  them  more  good  than  could 
ever  be  paid  for,  and  they  felt  that  she  did. 
She  gave  them  lessons  which  gold  cannot  buy, 
and  she  was  more  to  them  than  much  treasure 
of  wealth.  She  was  the  wholesomeness  of  their 
moral  atmosphere,  and  the  vigour  of  their  moral 
health  ;  and  even  Maria,  with  all  her  giddiness, 
and  in  spite  of  all  her  intemperate  vivacity  and 
pertness,  loved  and  respected  her  as  much  and 
as  heartily  as  any  of  them. 

It  should  be  told  then,  for  the  honour  of  the 
thoughtless  one,  and  for  the  vindication  of  her 
heart  from  the  reproach  of  callousness,  that  she 
loved  Miss  Trevannion,  and  that  she  was  not 
quite  pleased  with  Lord  Summerlield  that  he 
did  not  take  a  little  more  notice  of  her.  There- 
fore, as  if  to  reprove  his  Lordship  for  his  ne- 
glect,   and   to    show  that  she   herself  did   not 
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consider  Miss  Trevannion  in  the  light  of  a 
necessitous  and  sycophantic  dependent,  she 
repeatedly  and  perpetually  appealed  to  her 
judgment  on  almost  every  subject  of  conversa- 
tion that  was  started.  Whether  it  were  paint- 
ing, or  whether  it  were  poetry,  or  whether  it 
were  music.  Miss  Franklin  was  perpetually 
saying,  that  my  friend  Miss  Trevannion  knows, 
does,  says,  or  thinks  thus  and  thus,  upon  these 
topics. 

His  Lordship  sought  again  to  see  Miss 
Franklin's  portfolio  of  drawings.  Her  pencil- 
drawings  were  admirable;  his  Lordship  ad- 
mired them  exceedingly.  Her  portraits,  as  far 
as  his  Lordship  knew  them,  were  beautifully 
correct,  like,  and  spirited. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Trevannion,"  said  Miss 
Franklin,  "  his  Lordship  has  seen  these  before, 
and  he  has  seen  none  of  yours,  which  are  in  a 
much  better  style."*' 

His  Lordship  drew  a  picture  from  the  port- 
folio without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  Miss 
Trevannion,  or  making  any  movement  to  second 
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the  proposal  to  introduce  her  portfolio.  "I 
tidmire  this  style  of  pencil-drawing  far  beyond 
any  other,"  said  his  Lordship, — "  this  is  deci- 
dedly beautiful.  Here  is  poetry,  and  here  is 
expression!" 

*'  Do  you  indeed,  my  Lord,  admire  this  ?  It 
is  a  style  which  I  learnt  from  my  good  friend 
Miss  Trevannion." 

Hereupon  Miss  Franklin  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  the  servant  to  bring  Miss  Trevannion''s 
portfoho  out  of  the  next  room.  His  Lordship 
took  no  notice  of  the  movement,  except  by 
walking  towards  the  window,  and  looking  list- 
lessly out  at  it,  and,  as  if  he  were  tired  of  port- 
folios and  pencil-drawings,  saying,  "  You  can't 
exactly  say  when  Mr.  Franklin  will  return .?" 

The  servant  returned  with  Miss  Trevan- 
nion''s  portfolio,  and  Miss  FrankHn,  taking  it 
of  him,  said  to  his  Lordship,  "  He  will  not 
be  long  now ;  and  if  your  Lordship  admires 
this  style  of  pencil-drawing,  I  can  show  you 
some  very  excellent  specimens." 

No  looks  of  Miss  Franklin  could  prevail  upon 
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her  friend  to  come  forward  to  receive  from  his 
Lordship's  own  lips  the  meed  of  praise  which 
was  so  justly  her  due;  and  it  was  not  till, 
with  a  modest  diffidence,  the  artist  had  with- 
drawn to  a  humble  distance  from  the  table  of 
exhibition,  that  his  Lordship  condescended  to 
look  over  the  portfolio,  and  even  then  he  turned 
it  over  very  hastily  and  silently.  Miss  Frank- 
lin was  quite  angry  with  his  pride  and  aris- 
tocratic arrogance ;  and,  in  order  to  give  her 
friend  an  opportunity  of  receiving  some  slight 
share  of  notice,  she  every  now  and  then  drew 
out  some  beautiful  sketch,  or  some  striking 
portrait,  and  held  it  up  for  his  admiration. 
But  all  her  manoeuvrings  answered  not  the 
slightest  purpose ;  his  Lordship  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  admire  any  of  the  drawings  that 
were  shown  to  him;  and  when,  at  last,  a  draw- 
ing of  unquestionable  merit  and  superior  exe- 
cution was  drawn  out,  and  held  up  to  his 
admiration,  poor  Miss  Trevannion,  as  if  mor- 
tified  at  his   indifference  to  her  performances, 
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hastily  stepped  forward,  and  quickly  removing, 
or  almost  snatching,  the  picture  out  of  the  hand 
which  held  it,  she  said,  with  a  very  tremulous 
tone  of  voice,  "  I  thank  you.  Miss  Franklin, 
for  your  very  flattering  opinion ;  but  that  pic- 
ture is  hardly  finished,  and  is  by  no  means 
fit  to  be  seen."" 

His  Lordship  took  no  notice  of  the  poor 
girl,  but  turned  again  towards  the  window 
silently  and  abstractedly. 

Miss  Trevannion  withdrew,  and  Miss  Frank- 
lin could  hardly  attempt  or  wish  to  detain  her. 
There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes  after  she 
had  left  the  room,  for  Miss  Franklin  felt  her- 
self quite  mortified  at  the  aristocratic  arrogance 
with  which  Lord  Summerfield  had  conducted 
himself. 

"  That  young  lady,**  said  his  Lordship,  at 
length,  "  who  has  just  left  the  room,  is  your 
governess,  I  presume  ?" 

Miss  Franklin,  rather  haughtily  bridhng  her- 
self up,  replied,  "  No,  my  Lord,  I  can  hardly 
VOL.    III.  G 
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call  Miss  Trevannion  my  governess ;  she  is 
more  properly  to  be  called  a  particular  friend  of 
the  family,  or,  more  properly  still,  one  of  the 
family."" 

"  Those  drawings,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  which 
you  just  showed  me,  are  exquisitely  well  done. 
Miss  Trevannion,  I  think  you  call  the  lady, 
seems  to  possess  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  good 
taste." 

"  She  does  indeed,  my  Lord,"*'  replied  Miss 
Franklin,  better  pleased  ;  "  and  not  only  a  cul- 
tivated mind  and  a  good  taste,  but  she  has  a 
heart  of  the  purest  and  highest  order ; — in  short, 
she  is  a  treasure  to  us." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Lord  Summerfield, 
"  an  excellent  heart  and  an  excellent  under- 
standing are  real  treasures.  The  contempla- 
tion of  them  is  highly  improving  as  well  as  de- 
lightful. It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  to 
me,  that  this  most  valuable  part  of  education  is 
sadly  neglected.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
any  visible  neglect  of  moral  instruction,  or  of 
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religious  teaching ;  but  precepts  are  not  mora- 
lity, nor  are  prayers  religion.  Young  persons 
are  susceptible  of  much  impression  from  sym- 
pathy, and  they  are  more  than  delighted  by  the 
agreeable  aspect  and  harmonious  temperament 
of  a  well-regulated  and  benevolent  mind.  A 
dancing-master  may  teach  much  as  to  the  posi- 
tion, carriage,  and  motion  of  the  body  ;  but  a 
dancing-master  does  not  teach  politeness." 

If  a  young  lord  be  ever  so  prosy  or  didactic, 
he  is  generally  listened  to  by  young  ladies  of 
plebeian  extraction,  without  many  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  weariness.  Miss  Frank- 
lin listened  to  him  with  pleasure,  for  she  loved 
Miss  Trevannion — every  body  did. 

His  Lordship,  after  a  short  pause,  in  which 
Miss  Franklin  might  have  spoken,  if  she  had 
any  thing  to  say,  proceeded,  "  This  young 
lady,  you  say,  is  not  your  governess ;  you  have 
finished  your  education,  of  course  ?'"* 

'^  The  usual  instructions  I  had  received,  be- 
fore we  had  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Trcvannion's 
G   2 
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acquaintance :  we  were  introduced  to  this 
young  lady  a  very  short  time  since;  but  we 
have  known  her  long  enough  to  know  her 
value." 

"  Your  know  her  family  ?" 

"  Alas !  my  Lord,  she  has  no  family  or  friends, 
— friends  ?  Yes,  I  should  rather  say,  she  knows 
none  but  friends." 

"  You  speak  enthusiastically  of  your  young 
friend,"  said  his  Lordship,  smiling. 

Now  Lord  Summerfield  was  an  agreeable  and 
pleasant-looking  man  at  all  times,  and  there  was 
much  that  was  interesting  in  the  expression  of 
his  countenance ;  but  at  this  last  speech  of  his, 
there  was  such  a  pleasant  light  in  his  look,  and 
such  an  aspect  of  kindly  feeling,  and  such  a 
pleasing  music  in  his  voice,  that  Miss  FrankHn 
was  altogether  delighted  with  him ;  and  she 
replied,  "  All  who  know  her  must  speak  en- 
thusiastically of  her." 

"  She  has  rendered  your  family  some  essen- 
tial service.'*^"*  asked  his  Lordship,  "  and  a  feel- 
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ing  of  gratitude  is  pleasant  to  a  well-constituted 
mind." 

*'  She  is  perpetually  rendering  us  essential 
service." 

"  I  understand  you/'  replied  Lord  Summer- 
field  ;  *'  I  am  happy  to  find  so  pleasant  and 
good  a  principle  acting  in  a  family  with  which 
I  hope  to  be  better  acquainted." 

Miss  Franklin  now  began  to  think  in  good 
earnest  that  his  Lordship's  visit  was  to  herself 
rather  than  to  her  father,  and  that  the  pleasant 
manner  in  which  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to 
speak  concerning  Miss  Trevannion,  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  desire  of  rendering  himself  agree- 
able to  Miss  Franklin.  Now,  this  last-named 
young  lady  had  not  yet  told  the  noble  Lord  of 
her  own  engagement,  but  she  began  to  think 
that  it  would  be  soon  necessary  to  do  so  ;  and 
she  was  almost  angry  with  herself  that  she  had 
expressed  herself  so  warmly  in  favour  of  her 
young  friend;  for  she  had  thereby  taken  a 
liberty  with  an  almost  stranger,   by   assuming 
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a  familiarity  which  only  long  acquaintance  could 
justify. 

The  young  lady  was  embarrassed,  and  his 
Lordship,  as  if  to  relieve  the  embarrassment, 
said,  "  It  was  a  brother  of  yours  whom  I  saw 
yesterday  ?" 

"  It  was,"  rephed  the  young  lady,  doubt- 
ing for  what  purpose  the  interrogation  was 
made. 

"  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  con- 
jecture on  so  delicate  a  subject,  I  presume  that 
your  brother  is  not  the  least  ardent  of  the  family 
in  his  admiration  of  the  virtues  of  your  amiable 
friend  r 

Miss  Franklin  did  not  make  an  immediate 
answer  to  this  question,  for  she  knew  that  her 
brother  had  expressed  an  attachment  to  Miss 
Trevannion,  and  that  the  young  lady  had  declined 
the  offer  of  his  hand ;  but  she  was  not  under 
any  necessity  of  relating  all  these  matters  to  a 
stranger.  But  the  return  of  her  father  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation  on  that  topic,  and  his 
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Lordship  made  some  common-place  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Franklin,  which  showed  plainly  that  the 
visit  had  some  other  end  in  view  than  merely  to 
make  those  inquiries. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  not  a  very  observing  man, 
nor  much  addicted  to  pry  into  motives,  or  to 
indulge  suspicions ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  could  induce  his  noble  neighbour 
to  make  such  long  visits,  and  to  call  two  suc- 
cessive days.  But  it  was  a  mystery  which  Mr. 
Franklin  could  not  penetrate,  and  he  could  only 
comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  one  day 
or  other  he  should  find  it  out. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  is  very  pleasant  when  brothers  and  sisters 
agree,  and  when  they  are  mutually  concerned 
for  each  other's  happiness,  and  when  they  ma- 
nifest a  considerate  and  delicate  attention  to 
each  other.  There  is  as  much  clumsiness  in 
kindness  as  there  is  in  other  matters.  There 
are  those  who,  with  every  possible  desire  to  be 
serviceable,  are  absolute  annoyances  to  those 
whom  they  would  fain  assist.  It  was  not  so 
with  Lord  Summerfield  and  his  sister  Matilda, 
and  therefore  there  was  between  them  the  most 
cordial  and  complete  confidence. 

"  I  have  again  called,""  said  his  Lordship,  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  "  and  have  again  seen  and 
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only  seen  that  most  excellent,  that  purest  and 
kindest  of  women." 

"  But,  my  dear  brother,  what  should  prevent 
you  from  now  speaking.  Did  she  recognize 
you  .?" 

*'  I  cannot  say ;  I  saw  her,  and  that  was  all ; 
for  I  had  not  the  courage  to  look  steadfastly  at 
her.  But  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Franklin  is  a 
lively,  chattering  little  girl,  and  she  contrived, 
as  yesterday,  to  keep  up  something  of  a  conver- 
sation. Poor  Miss  Trevannion  was  in  the 
room,  but  so  silent.  I  was  mortified  to  think 
of  her  as  a  humble  companion  to  people  who 
could  not  be  sensible  of  her  excellencies." 

"  Surely,"  said  Matilda,  "  they  can't  insult 
her." 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  her  brother,  with  great 
energy,  "  they  do  not.  They  are  really  aware 
what  an  excellent  creature  she  is.  I  shall  love 
that  chattering  girl  for  the  kindness  with  which 
she  spoke  of  my  beloved  one." 

"  Spoke  of  her  ?  how .?" 
G  5 
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**  I  was  looking  over  Miss  Franklin's  port- 
folio, and  saw  one  drawing  in  the  style  in  which 
Miss  Trevannion  so  much  excels,  and  I  admir- 
ed and  praised  it,  and  the  generous  young  artist 
insisted  on  introducing  her  friend's  portfolio,  to 
show  me  some  better  specimens  of  the  same 
style.  I  recollected  the  portfolio,  and  could 
hardly  command  myself.  I  did  not  dare  trust 
myself  to  speak  except  in  monosyllables  and 
the  coldest  phrases  I  could  think  of.  Among 
others,  I  saw  the  unfinished  sketch  of  the  lake. 
You  remember  it ;  it  remains  as  I  and  as  you 
saw  it  last.  I  would  have  looked  at  her  at  that 
moment,  but  I  dared  not;  I  should  have  be- 
trayed myself  to  her." 

'*  And  what  would  have  been  the  evil  of 
that  ?" 

"  I  should  have  shown  my  weakness." 

'^  No,  my  dear  brother,  an  aifection  for  an 
excellent  woman  is  not  a  weakness  in  man, — it 
is  an  honour  to  him." 

"  But  it  is  not  well  to  be  overcome  by  one's 
feelings." 
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"  It  is  vvorse  to  have  none ;  and  worse  still 
to  neutralize  or  destroy  those  which  God  has 
given  us.'"*    ' 

Then  I^ord  Summerfield,  without  replying  to 
his  sister's  remark,  rose  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  several  minutes,  and  they 
were  both  silent.  At  length  his  sister  spoke 
again,  "  But  how  was  it  that  Miss  Franklin 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  poor 
girl  ?" 

"  Miss  Trevannion  left  the  room,  hastily 
taking  the  sketch  out  of  my  hand,  as  if  it  were 
not  sufficiently  finished  for  examination ;  she 
knew  I  had  seen  it  before.  I  felt  for  her,  poor 
girl  ;   I  saw  she  was  a  dependent." 

"  It  is  in  your  power,  brother,  to  make  her 
otherwise." 

"  I  doubt  it.  But,  however,  as  soon  as  she 
had  withdrawn,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing a  few  questions,  that  I  might  ascertain  her 
situation,  as  to  whether  she  were  kindly  and 
considerately  treated,  and  I  was  delighted  be- 
yond measure  to  find  how  deeply  she  dwelt  in 
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their  hearts.  Oh,  she  must  have  an  excellently 
well-attuned  mind  to  have  power  over  the  pert 
vivacity  of  Miss  Franklin  ;  I  am  happy  to  see 
her  thus." 

"  But  why,"  said  Matilda,  "  have  you  any 
doubts  as  to  its  being  in  your  power  to  make 
her  independent .''" 

"  There  are  many  difficulties,  sister,  and  one 
I  fear  insuperable.  There  is  a  son  of  Mr. 
Franklin  not  insensible  to  the  lady's  charms. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  question  ;  and  I  ob- 
tained no  direct  answer,  nor  was  it  likely  I 
should.  But,  besides,  supposing  that  objection 
removed,  and  supposing  that  she  still  retained 
an  affection  for  me,  as  I  for  her,  would  she, 
and  with  any  propriety  could  she,  again  accept 
the  hand  a  second  time  held  out  to  her,  which  I 
had  once  withdrawn  ?"" 

"  It  was  scarcely  to  be  called  your  act.  You 
yielded  to  an  influence  which  you  could  not 
well  resist  ;  your  father's  hfe  seemed  to  depend 
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upon  it.  And  did  not  Miss  Trevannion  calmly 
and  kindly  part  with  you  .?" 

'^  But  I  never  said  a  word  about  hoping,  or 
wishing  to  meet  again."" 

"  You  could  not  have  said  so  with  any  pro- 
priety.'* 

"  But  she  must  feel  that  I  rejected  her,  that 
I  cast  her  off,  and  that  I  was  too  proud  to 
marry  her.  She  must  have  that  feeling,  I  am 
sure  of  it,  and  I  can  hardly  acquit  myself  of  it. 
Indeed,  she  ought  not  to  accept  me.  I  regret 
now  that  I  ever  took  up  my  residence  here. 
But,  Matilda,  you  saw  her  after  I  had  taken 
leave  of  her.  How  did  she  behave  ?  was  there 
no  word,  look,  or  thought  of  reproach  ?'* 

"  None.'' 

"  Did  she  speak  a  word  upon  the  subject 
at  all  ?"  »'^-'  7Mj*'  »/'. 

"  Not  many ;  I  can  easily  repeat  them.  As 
soon  as  you  had  left  the  room,  I  went  in,  and 
there  was  very  little  emotion  visible,  except  that 
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her  colour  was  rather  paler  than  usual.  I  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  she  looked  downwards,  and 
curtsied  so  low,  as  if  she  were  about  to  kneel. 
I  raised  her  up  and  kissed  her ;  and  I  perceived 
that  she  was  making  an  effort  to  speak,  there- 
fore I  would  not  interrupt  her.  At  length  she 
said,  '  Your  brother  has  behaved  kindly  and 
honourably ;  I  shall  always  think  of  him  with 
respect — with  pleasure.'  Her  emotion  increas- 
ed, and  she  wept,  but  not  violently ;  her  tears 
fell  gently,  rather  as  in  sympathy  with  another's 
grief,  than  with  passion  at  her  own.  And  I 
ventured  to  say,  '  My  brother  will  not  speedily 
forget  you.'  And  she  replied,  '  Nor  shall  I 
speedily  forget,  or  painfully  remember  bini.' 
That  was  all  that  passed.  I  felt  for  her  most 
deeply.  And  I  shall  be  infinitely  more  grieved 
if  you  suffer  any  fastidious  notions  on  your  part 
to  keep  you  from  her  now." 

'*  But  there  is  a  delicacy,  sister,  to  be  observ- 
ed in  matters  of  this  nature/' 

"  A  delicacy  to  be  observed,  brother  ?     And 
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are  you  so  little  of  a  lover  as  not  to  think  that 
the  idol  of  your  affections  will  behave  with  most 
unerring  accuracy  according  to  the  purest  and 
highest  rules  of  propriety  ?" 

"  I  know  she  will,  sister  ;  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  that  nothing  can  move  her  fro:vi  the 
straight  hne  of  duty  and  propriety,  and  it  is  for 
that  very  reason  that  I  am  so  fearful  of  pro- 
posing myself  to  her  again.  She,  I  know,  is 
not  moved  by  the  ordinary  and  every-day  im- 
pulses ;  her  mind  is  superior  to  ail  selfishness, 
and  to  all  meanness  ;  there  is  a  moral  dignity 
about  her,  a  Spartan,  and  more  than  Spartan 
fortitude.  Herd's  is  the  fortitude  that  for  duty's 
sake  would  suffer  mental  pain.  And  if  she  felt 
that  duty  demanded  that  she  should  refuse  my 
hand,  then  nothing  in  the  world,  not  the  strong- 
est love  towards  me,  would  induce  her  to  accept 
me,  even  if  she  suffered  most  keenly  in  the  re- 
fusal. I  was  astonished  at  the  steadiness  with 
which  she  parted  from  me,  when  my  father  in- 
sisted on  the  cessation  of  the  acquaintance.    Not 
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duly  estimating  her  high  character,  I  thought 
that  her  disappointment  would  be  of  a  mingled 
nature,  and  that  she  might  suffer  some  regrets 
at  being  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  changing  a 
state  of  dependence,  for  one  of  affluence  and 
consideration.  But  her  high  character  is  her 
dignity  and  her  happiness  ;  if  any  individual  is 
to  be  envied,  she  is  the  person." 

Matilda  listened  with  a  look  of  inviting  at- 
tention to  her  brother's  harangue,  and  then 
smilingly  said,  "  Right,  my  good  brother, 
right !  now  you  talk  like  a  lover ;  now  you 
are  yourself  again.  Still  proceed  in  this  whole- 
some train  of  thought,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  Ay  !  but  if  her  affections  be  engaged  else- 
where .?" 

"  Then,  my  dear  brother,  the  sooner  you 
ascertain  that  the  better." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Trevannion,"  said 
Miss  Franklin  to  her  friend,  "  how  absurdly 
you  behaved  this  morning  when  Lord  Sum- 
merfield  was  here ;  what  could  induce  you, 
almost  rudely  to  snatch  the  drawings  out  of 
his  hand,  and  then  to  take  yourself  away.  I 
thought  him  a  very  proud  man,  for  he  would 
hardly  speak  to  you,  but  I  was  determined  that 
he  should  take  some  notice  of  you.  I  will  not 
suffer  you  to  be  always  in  the  background. 
But  he  did  say  a  word  about  you  when  you 
were  out  of  the  room.  I  was  bent  upon  making 
him  say  something  handsome  about  you,  and 
I  did  provoke  him  to  it  at  last." 
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"  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  Miss  Trevannion ;  "  but  I 
should  be  quite  as  well  pleased  to  remain  in 
obscurity." 

'•'  But  I  am  sure  you  must  be  pleased  with 
attentions  from  such  a  fine  man  as  Lord  Sum- 
merfield.  Now,  tell  me  truly,  don't  you  ad- 
mire him  ?  Oh  !  you  should  have  heard  how 
beautifully  he  did  talk  when  you  had  left  the 
room !" 

''  My  dear  Miss  Franklin,  how  much  I  do 
wish  that  you  would  not  indulge  yourself  so 
much  in  these  humours/' 

"Oh,  but  I  will  indulge  myself,  I  always 
was  indulged,  and  always  will  be  indulged ; 
and  if  his  Lordship  thinks  to  supplant  Robert 
Oldham  in  my  affections,  he  certainly  will  not 
succeed,  unless  he  treats  you  with  a  little  more 
respect ;  indeed  I  almost  told  him  so." 

"  You  almost  told  him  so.  Miss  Franklin  ! 
what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  w^ere  gone  this  morning, 
he  wanted  to  know  if  you  were  my  governess. 
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Now  I  don't  mind  calling  you  governess  in 
joke,  but  I  won't  have  it  said  so  seriously ;  and 
I  spoke  rather  sharply  to  his  Lordship,  and 
told  him  that  you  were  a  particular  friend  of 
our  family ;  and  then  he  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther you  were  not  likely  to  be  my  sister-in-law, 
but  I  would  not  gratify  his  curiosity." 

Miss  Trevannion  was  disturbed,  and  replied 
with  more  than  her  usual  seriousness,  "  My 
dear  Maria,  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  talk  so 
ridiculously.  Now  suppose  Lord  Summerfield 
should  imagine — " 

"  Imagine  what  ?"  interrupted  Miss  Frank- 
lin ;  "  suppose  he  should  imagine  that  you  are 
going  to  be  my  sister-in-law  !" 

The  lady  frowned,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  But  seriously,  my  dear,"  continued  Maria; 
"  was  it  not  very  strange,  that  while  you  were 
in  the  room,  his  Lordship  hardly  opened  his 
'  lips,  or  talked  the  merest  common-place  in  the 
world  ;  but  when  you  were  gone,  he  talked  so 
beautifully  and  so  eloquently — I  was  quite  in 
confusion,  for  he  talked  so  fluently,  and  with  so 
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much  address,  just  in  that  way,  you  know,  that 
gentlemen  talk  when  they  wish  to  gain  a  lady's 
heart ; — not  common-place,  not  philosophy,  but 
a  something  between,  a  sort  of  sentimental  phi- 
losophy." 

'^  I  do  not  understand  you  very  accurately," 
replied  Miss  Trevannion. 

*'  Don't  you,  indeed  ?  I  dare  say  you  under- 
stand me  as  well  as  I  understand  myself, 
for  I  am  not  altogether  quite  clear  that 
I  have  any  meaning.  But  I  only  wish  you 
could  hear  Lord  Summerfield  talk  his  best. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  be  just  the  man 
to  talk  with  you ;  and  if  ever  I  should  become 
Lady  Summerfield,  I  shall  insist  upon  it  that 
you  shall  come  and  live  with  me,  and  then  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  and  my 
Lord  talk  wisdom.'' 

The  good  friend  shook  her  head  again,  and 
replied,  "  Now,  Maria,  how  would  you  like  Mr. 
Oldham  to  hear  you  talk  thus  ?" 

*^  Very    well    indeed,   and   I   may   probably 
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repeat  the  conversation  to  him  ;  a  little  jea- 
lousy does  a  lover  good. — But,  Miss  Trevan- 
nion,  how  would  you  like  me  to  act  if  Lord 
Summerfield  should  be  seriously  disposed  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  me  ?  and  it  really  looks 
very  much  like  it.*" 

**  I  would  advise  you  to  accept  him,  if  you 
could  like  him  better  than  any  man  living." 

"  But  what  would  become  of  poor  Robert 
Oldham?" 

"  He  would  not  suffer  much  at  such  a  dis- 
appointment," said  Miss  Trevannion,  in  a  tone 
of  severity. 

''  Very  possibly,  however,  I  may  have  de- 
ceived myself;  and,  after  all,  his  Lordship  may 
not  make  me  an  offer.  Then  I  may  as  well 
make  up  my  mind  to  take  Robert  Oldham  for 
better  for  worse." 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Trevannion,  "  that 
you  had  better  not  marry  at  all,  unless  you 
marry  the  man  whom  you  love  and  regard 
as  the  best  man  in  the  world." 
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"  Most  romantic  and  pretty  doctrine,  indeed  !^' 
exclaimed  Maria:  "now  I  think  I  have  found 
out  something  that  3^ou  would  not  tell  me. 
I  thought  I  should  make  the  discovery  some 
day." 

The  young  lady  blushed  most  dreadfully, 
and  was  speechless  with  confusion ;  her  tor- 
mentor continued,  "  You  could  not  have  the 
man  whom  you  esteemed  to  be  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  and  so  now  you  will  not  marry 
at  all ;  I  call  that  absolutely  unreasonable. 
It  is  impossible  that  every  one  can  have  the 
best  man  in  the  world,  and  if  they  fancy  that 
they  have,  when  they  have  not,  then  they 
deceive  themselves.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
man  that  you  imagine  to  be  the  best  man  in 
the  world  ;  I  should  think  him  to  be  a  grave 
man,  a  handsome  man,  and  a  wise  man  ; — in 
a  word,  I  should  take  him  to  be  just  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Summerfield. — Oh,  Trevannion  ! 
I    wish    I    could    see  you    married    to    such    a 
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man  as  Lord  Summerfield,  even  to  Lord  Sum- 
merfield  himself !'' 

'^  Child,  child  !  •'  said  the  young  lady,  "  you 
weary  me  with  your  idle  talk ;  you  suffer  your 
high  spirits  to  run  quite  away  with  you." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  they  should 
run  away  without  me." 

"  Hush  !  hush  (  here  comes  Mr.  Oldham  ; 
now  pray  be  steady,  and  if  you  value  my 
friendship  and  good  opinion,  you  will  behave 
respectfully  and  kindly  to  him.'' 

Miss  Trevannion  left  the  room,  and  Miss 
Franklin  said  to  herself,  «'  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
I  do  value  your  good  opinion,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  be  grave,  but  it  is  a  hard  task." 

As  Robert  Oldham  entered  the  room,  Maria 
said  to  him,  '•  So  you  kept  away  this  morning 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  your  rival  ?" 

"  My  rival !"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  and 
pray  who  is  that  ?'' 

*'  Have  you  so  soon  forgot  Lord  Summer- 
field,  our  new  neighbour?" 
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"  Nonsense  !**'    replied   the   lover ;    "  is   that 
all?" 

"  Ay,  Sir,  you  may  say  nonsense  ;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  his  Lordship  has  been  here  again, 
and  has  been  making  himself  so  particularly 
agreeable,  that  I  verily  believe  he  has  a  design 
upon  my  heart.  There  was  no  one  within  but 
Miss  Trevannion  and  myself,  and  while  we  were 
a  party  of  three,  his  Lordship  said  comparatively 
but  little ;  but  when  he  and  I  were  together, 
then  we  had  such  eloquence,  such  gracefulness  ! 
Oh,  he  is  a  charming  man  !"" 

"  Very  hkely,"  replied  Mr.  Oldham ;  **  but  I 
did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  charming  men  ; 
I  came  to  speak  about  charming  women.  My 
venerable  mother  has  at  last  condescended  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Matilda  Summerfield,  and  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  a  great  piece  of  condescension 
indeed.  I  never  imagined  that  my  lady  mother 
would  ever  condescend  to  call  upon  any  one 
who  did  not  wear  lappets;  but  when  I  told  her 
what  a  charming  woman  Lady  Matilda  Sum- 
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merfield  was,  she  did  at  last  condescend.  But 
we  had  a  great  fuss  to  get  every  thing  in  order  ; 
bonnets,  and  caps,  and  shawls,  and  tippets,  and 
shoes,  and  clogs,  and  gloves,  and  ten  thousand 
other  articles,  which  had  not  been  blessed  by  the 
breezes  of  the  external  air  for  centuries  past, 
were  all  drawn  out  in  millinery  array;  and  the 
old  family  carriage  was  aired  and  brushed  up, 
and  the  old  coachman  sported  his  new  brown  wig, 
and  away  the  old  lady  went,  wondering  what 
kind  of  new-fangled  thing  she  was  going  to  see. 

"  But  when  she  came  back,  instead  of  hear- 
ing, as  I  expected,  a  long  lecture  on  the  folly, 
and  absurdity,  and  wickedness  of  all  modern 
articles  and  persons,  I  was  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed by  being  indulged  with  a  most  plea- 
sant account  of  a  most  pleasant  lady,  even  the 
Lady  Matilda  Summerfield ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  addition  to  our  society  at  Ribblesmere, 
we  are  to  have  a  new  and  reformed  style  of  liv- 
ing ;  we  are  all  to  be  gay  and  sociable ;  and  a 
very  broad   insinuation   seems   thereby  to    be 

VOL.  III.  H 
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thrown  out,  that  till  the  Lady  Matilda  Sum- 
merfield  made  her  appearance,  there  was  no  one 
within  fifty  miles  of  Ribblesmere  worthy  to  as- 
sociate with  Lady  Oldham." 

"  And  I  suppose,"  replied  Miss  Frank hn, 
"  that,  in  the  next  place,  it  will  be  found  out 
that  so  plebeian  a  person  as  Maria  Franklin, 
will  not  be  worthy  of  the  hand  of  so  great  a 
man  as  Robert  Oldham,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Oldham,  Baronet,  of  Ribblesmere?'"* 

"  That  is  a  discovery  which,  if  made  at  all, 
must  be  made  by  a  wiser  person  than  I  am,"  re- 
plied the  young  gentleman. 

"  But  suppose,  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  a  per- 
son whom  you  do  not  think  quite  so  wise  as 
yourself,  should  make  a  discovery  that  a  Lord  is 
a  better  match  for  a  certain  person  of  your  ac- 
quaintance than  the  son  of  a  Baronet  ?" 

''  Now,  Maria,"  said  Robert  Oldham,  "  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  request  that  you  will  not 
continue  these  humours ;  you  know  I  am  not 
naturally  incHned   to    be  jealous,    and    that    I 
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can  bear  a  joke  as  well  as  any  one,  but  the 
repetition  of  these  things  becomes  wearisome." 

With  affected  gravity,  the  young  lady  re- 
pHed,  "Ah  me!  I  shall  be  exceedingly  wise 
and  grave  in  due  time :  what  with  my  dear 
Miss  Trevannion's  serious  lessons,  and  my  sober 
swain's  expostulations,  I  shall  be  quite  perfec- 
tion; I  shall  be  every  thing  my  best  friends 
can  wish." 

"  That  you  certainly  may  be,  with  a  little 
pains,"  said  Robert  Oldham. 

"  But  I  think  it  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
take  a  little  pains ;  and  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Oldham,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to  be 
perpetually  undergoing  your  stupid  lectures." 

The  attentions,  real  or  imaginary,  of  Lord 
Summerfieldjhad  produced  upon  the  mind  of  this 
young  lady  effects  of  which  she  was  hardly  her- 
self aware.  Without  seeing  her  danger,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  was  in  her  mind  to  keep  herself 
sufficiently  at  liberty  for  something  like  a  flirta- 
H  2 
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tion  with  the  new  neighbour ;  and  when,  in  an- 
swer to  the  last  rude  speech  which  she  uttered, 
the  young  gentleman  made  a  movement,  by 
way  of  taking  his  leave,  she  very  patiently  suf- 
fered him  to  depart.  Generally,  when  scenes 
like  this  took  place  between  them,  there  was  a 
reconciliation  before  they  parted,  and  there 
were  protestations  of  love,  and  sincerity,  and 
unaltered  affection  ;  but,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  young  lady  suffered  her  lover  to  de- 
part, half-expecting  that  he  might  return  with- 
out being  recalled,  and  half  indifferent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attentions  which  she  fancied 
that  she  had  been  paid  by  Lord  Summerfield, 
whether  he  returned  or  not.  Now,  this  is  what 
is  commonly  called  a  pity. 

Miss  Franklin,  as  soon  as  her  lover  was  gone, 
said  to  herself,  "  This  is  too  bad.'"  She  did 
not  refer  to  her  own  behaviour,  but  to  his  ;  and 
she  began  to  reproach  him,  when  she  felt  that 
she  rather  deserved  blame  herself.  Lord  Sum- 
merfield little  thought  what  mischief  he  had 
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made  by  his  attentive  politeness  to  Miss  Frank- 
lin ;  and  if  any  one  had  told  him  of  it,  he  could 
scarcely  have  believed  it  ppssible :  he  would 
say  that  a  young  lady  of  Miss  Franklin's  good 
sense  could  never  have  mistaken  any  attention 
of  his  to  her  so  seriously  as  that ;  and  he  also 
would  have  said,  that  he  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  be  intentionally  guilty  of  any  such 
offence  against  good  feeling  and  propriety,  as 
endeavouring  to  wean  the  affections  of  an  almost 
engaged  young  lady  from  her  lover. 

Such  effects,  however,  had  partly  been  pro- 
duced, notwithstanding  the  good  sense  of  Miss 
Franklin,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  accuracy 
of  Lord  Summerfield,  and  his  high  and  proper 
sense  of  what  was  good  and  just.  Miss  Franklin 
was  a  young  lady  of  considerable  prettiness, 
and  of  remarkably  confident  address.  She  was 
as  one  who  had  given  too  much  attention  to 
that  definition  of  politeness  which  represents 
it  as  consisting  of  perfect  ease  of  manner ;  so 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  pertness  in  her  man- 
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ner,  which  was  by  no  means  a  recommendation ; 
yet,  upon  occasion,  that  pertness  could  be  and 
was  restrained.  As,  for  instance,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lord  Summerfield's  call  at  her  father's. 
There  was  also  in  her  mind  a  little  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  her 
moral  feeling;  and  this  mistake  arose  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  character  of  Miss  Tre- 
vannion.  In  that  lady,  there  was  a  high  and 
beautiful  sense  of  that  which  was  accurate  and 
good,  and  she  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  duty ;  and  there  was  also,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  her  character. 
Now,  Miss  Franklin  admired  all  this  most  truly 
and  most  heartily,  and  she  loved  her  friend 
sincerely  and  cordially ;  and  because  she  loved 
the  possessor  of  these  virtues,  she  imagined  she 
as  ardently  loved  those  virtues,  and  therefore 
she  fancied  that  she  possessed  them ;  and  so 
she  imagined,  that  the  only  difference  between 
her  friend  and   herself,   for  she  could  not  help 
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seeing  that  there  was  a  diflPerence,  consisted  in 
this,  that  she  was  lively,  and  her  friend  was 
grave.  But  there  was  a  much  deeper  and 
stronger  difference  than  that ;  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  feeling  with  which  they  regarded 
others.  In  the  one,  there  was  sympathy  and 
consideration  ;  and  in  the  other,  an  almost  in- 
attention to  that  which  was  not  directly  forced 
upon  her  notice.  In  the  one,  there  was  a  strong 
and  unalterable  law  of  duty  and  obedience; 
while  the  other  had  exceedingly  vague  notions 
of  the  principle  of  moral  obligation,  and  a  very 
fluctuating  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  In 
the  one,  there  was  little  thought  of  self,  no  per- 
sonal vanity,  nor  seeking  after  admiration,  a 
general  settled  and  composed  thoughtfulness, 
great  seriousness  without  any  tincture  of  the 
disgusting  obtrusiveness  of  fanaticism.  But  the 
other  was  rather  disposed  to  selfishness,  apt  to 
admire  her  own  personal  charms,  and  to  think 
highly  of  her  wit  and  wisdom  ;   she  was  unfixed 
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in  thought,  and  could  occasionally  change  her 
boisterous  levity  into  a  kind  of  growling  se- 
riousness. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  young  ladies 
is  obvious  enough  as  delineated,  but  it  did  not 
so  forcibly  strike  that  one  of  the  two,  who  most 
needed  to  know  it.  Moral  instruction  seems 
almost  a  hopeless  task,  when  thus  it  appears  that 
the  very  example  which  was  designed  to  in- 
struct, became  the  means  of  creating  a  false 
estimate  of  character. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  insinuated  that 
there  was  nothing  good  and  amiable  in  Miss 
Franklin :  she  was  vain,  but  not  malignant ; 
she  was  thoughtless,  and  not  very  prompt  to 
consider  and  feel  for  others;  but  she  was  not 
therefore  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  There  were  many  good  points 
in  her  character,  but  they  needed  strengthen- 
ing and  improving ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
evil  of  all  was,  that  she  was  too  willing  to  de- 
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ceive   herself,    and   to   suffer  herself  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

And  as  it  was  with  her  morally,  so  it  was 
intellectually.  Pertness  and  confidence  deceive 
others,  as  well  as  their  possessors.  When  one 
speaks  like  an  oracle,  one  is  heard  with  tenfold 
more  respect  and  attention,  than  when  there 
is  any  expression  of  doubt  or  tone  of  hesita- 
tion. Miss  Franklin  had  acquired  much  know- 
ledge from  many  books,  and  had  been  instructed 
in  many  branches  of  science  :  her  knowledge  of 
language  was,  in  her  own  apprehension,  great. 
She  knew  Latin,  and  German,  and  French,  and 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  she  used  occasionally 
to  talk  about  learning  Greek.  Her  musical 
instruction  had  also  been  unremitting.  She 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  bota- 
ny? geology,  astronomy,  and  many  other  sci- 
ences;  she  was  familiar  with  history,  and  coukl 
talk  poliflcs,  and  few  were  the  topics  on  which 
she  could  say  nothing ;  but  she  generally  pre- 
H  5 
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ferred  talking  on  the  various  subjects  with  those 
that  did  not,  rather  than  with  those  who  did 
understand  them.  She  would  talk  geology  to 
her  music-master,  metaphysics  to  her  chemical 
lecturer,  and  politics  to  Lady  Oldham,  and 
every  thing  but  politics  to  Sir  Robert. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Robert  Oldham  being  for  the  most 
part  resident  in  the  country,  and  having  very 
little  society  at  home,  was  exceedingly  v^ell- 
pleased  with  the  amusement  which  he  found  in 
paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Franklin  ;  and 
if  he  had  no  other  reason  to  love  her,  he  might 
have  been  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for 
her  causing  the  time  to  pass  away  not  weari- 
somely. Lady  Oldham  was  not  much  of  a 
companion  for  her  son,  seeing  that  she  was  so 
industrious  as  to  be  always  working,  and  her 
work  being  of  a  nature  to  render  it  necessary 
that  she  should  count  the  stitches,  took  up  the 
whole  of  her  attention,    so   that   she   had   not 
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leisure  to  speak  and  scarcely  leisure  to  listen, 
certainly  not  leisure  to  understand  what  she 
heard.  If  occasionally,  during  the  piscatorial 
absence  of  the  worthy  Baronet,  it  happened  that 
the  young  gentleman,  for  his  mother's  amuse- 
ment, took  up  some  book  to  read,  he  soon  grew 
tired  of  his  task,  for  he  found  that  he  was  only 
reading  to  the  table,  and  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess he  heard  the  whisper  of  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  &c.  Now,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  may  be  all  very  true  and  very  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  those  words 
everlastingly  muttered  while  one  is  reading 
aloud. 

It  was  therefore  very  agreeable  to  Mr. 
liobert  Oldham  to  have  the  occupation  of  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  Miss  Franklin  ;  any  other 
young  lady  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
quite  as  well,  and  would  have  stood  quite  as 
good  a  chance  of  winning  the  young  gentleman's 
heart,  but  Miss  Franklin  was  nearest.  Miss 
Trevannion  was  there  too,   but   then   she  was 
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reserved  and  distant,  and  it  would  have  been 
too  much  trouble  for  Mr.  Robert  Oldham  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  her ;  and  lazy  folks,  who  are 
at  a  loss  for  employment,  like  that  employment 
to  be  as  easy  as  possible.  The  occasional 
pettishness  and  pertnesses  of  Miss  Franklin 
were  by  no  means  without  their  interest.  The 
gravity  and  sobriety  of  Miss  Trevannion  would 
not  have  suited  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  nor  would 
he  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  sterling  ta- 
lents and  fine  moral  qualities  of  that  young  lady  ; 
for  he  was  very  much  of  a  common-place  sort 
of  man,  though  very  respectable,  and  passingly, 
not  surpassingly  sensible. 

His  character  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
he  had  not  much  of  it.  In  company  he  did  not 
say  much,  but  what  he  said  was  very  true  and 
very  good  :  his  views  were  not  comprehensive  ; 
but  what  he  saw,  he  saw  clearly.  He  had  no 
objection  to  serve  a  friend,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
take  much  troul^le  about  it ;  he  was  grateful  for 
a  kindness  as  long  as  he  remembered  it,   and 
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would  readily  enough  forgive  and  forget  an 
injury,  if  he  could  find  any  thing  else  to  think 
about. 

When  at  school,  he  was  a  very  good  boy, 
learned  all  the  lessons  that  were  set  him,  and 
wrote  his  exercises  very  neatly ;  never  lost  his 
shoe-strings,  nor  tied  knots  in  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  At  College,  he  attended  prayers 
and  lectures,  and  looked  as  grave  as  if  he 
cared  about  them  ;  nay,  farther,  it  was  thought, 
that  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  he  might 
have  been  a  junior  optime,  but  he  had  no 
ambition  to  distinguish  himself.  When  he 
went  upon  the  Continent,  he  moved  accord- 
ing to  rule,  went  into  the  best  society,  saw 
every  thing  that  every  body  else  sees,  talked 
every  thing  that  every  body  else  talks  about, 
and  never  committed  himself  by  gaming  or  by 
any  other  species  of  dissipation.  At  all  that 
was  wonderful  he  looked  with  as  much  wonder 
as  he  possibly  could,  and  all  that  was  beautiful 
he  admired  with  the  utmost  of  his  capacity  for 
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admiration.  All  strangers  thought  that  he  was 
a  man  of  very  agreeable  manners,  and  all  his 
friends  pronounced  him  to  be  a  very  good 
fellow.  He  was  not  very  lively,  nor  was  he 
very  dull.  He  had  none  of  that  angularity  of 
character  or  roughness  of  mind  by  which  some 
are  distinguished,  and  by  which  they  are  annoy- 
ed in  passing  through  life ;  but  he  enjoyed  a 
moral  smoothness  and  intellectual  rotundity  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  glide  smoothly  through 
the  world. 

He  would  have  been  an  excellent  county 
member;  he  would  have  very  quietly  pursued 
the  line  which  might  be  marked  out  for  him  by 
that  part  of  the  aristocracy  who  might  put  him 
into  Parliament.  He  would  not  have  puzzled 
his  constituents  by  flying  in  the  face  of  their 
crotchets,  or  voting  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment. People  do  not  like  independent  repre- 
sentatives quite  so  heartily  as  they  pretend  or 
imagine. 

As   this  was  the  character  of  Mr.   Robert 
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Oldham,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he  was 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  cruelty  of  Miss 
Franklin.  To  take  from  him  her  love  and  his 
visits,  was  to  take  from  him  every  thing  for 
which  he  seemed  to  live,  and  for  which  he 
seemed  adapted:  it  was  robbing  the  bird  of 
its  wings,  the  fish  of  its  waters,  the  cow  of  her 
pasture. 

He  was  not  violently  agitated ;  he  did  not 
clench  his  fists,  or  tear  his  hair,  or  go  to  bed 
without  his  supper  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  very 
odd,  and  he  said  so  to  himself  several  times  after 
he  went  up-stairs  into  his  room  ;  and  the  next 
morning,  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  he 
sat  still  for  a  minute  or  two  without  speaking  ; 
and  when  he  did  eat  at  last,  he  did  not  eat  much 
more  than  two-thirds  of  his  usual  quantity.  Sir 
Robert  and  Lady  Oldham  wondered j  what 
could  be  the  matter  with  him.  Some  disap- 
pointed lovers  drown  themselves,  but  Robert 
Oldham  could  not  think  of  any  thing  so  absurd. 
And,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  he  could 
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not  conveniently,  for  the  mill-dam  was  the  only 
water  in  the  village  that  was  deep  enough,  and 
his  father  was  always  fishing  there. 

What  he  should  do  he  could  not  possibly  tell ; 
he  saw  no  other  prospect  before  him  than  living 
single,  which  would  be  very  wearisome,  or  seek- 
ing another  love,  which  would  be  very  trouble- 
some. After  breakfast  he  sighed,  and  though 
he  had  eaten  only  two-thirds  of  his  usual  quan- 
tity, yet  he  took  one-third  more  than  the  usual 
time  to  pick  his  teeth  ;  and  was  so  absent,  that 
he  put  his  tooth-pick-case  into  the  wrong  pocket, 
so  that  after  dinner  he  thought  he  had  lost  it. 

Now,  as  it  often  happens,  that  when  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do,  something  unexpected  turns 
up,  as  the  saying  is,  to  give  a  direction  to  our 
energies,  and  an  employment  to  our  thoughts — 
so  did  it  happen  in  the  present  case.  The 
county  newspaper,  which  was  published  once  a 
week,  was  just  then  brought  in  ;  and  the  worthy 
Baronet,  after  perusing  the  remarks  of  the  edi- 
tor, and  the  births,  and  marriages,  and  deaths. 
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read  aloud,  for  his  son's  instruction  and  admoni- 
tion, the  advertisement  of  the  monthly  ball  at 
Littleham. 

Littleham  was  the  nearest  market-town  to  tiie 
village  of  Ribblesmere ;  it  was  the  central  point 
of  that  district,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
frequent  visits  from  the  surrounding  gentry.  It 
was  blest  with  a  very  good  ball-room,  and  had  a 
tolerable  number  of  genteel  inhabitants.  By 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  gentry  of  the  county, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  gentility,  and  a  fine  appre- 
hension of  the  minuter  shades  of  rank.  Little- 
ham monthly  ball  was  not  very  numerously  at- 
tended, but  it  was  prodigiously  select,  and  it 
usually  had  persons  of  consequence  for  its  stew- 
ards. On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Robert 
Oldham  had  the  honour  of  holding  that  office ; 
and  on  seeing  the  advertisement  with  his  son's 
name  appended  thereto,  the  worthy  Baronet 
said, 

"  Robert,  here  is  your  name  as  one  of  the 
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stewards  of  the  monthly  ball ;  now  you  ought 
to  go  and  call  upon  our  new  neighbours,  and  ask 
them  if  they  are  disposed  to  honour  it  with  their 
presence  and  patronage.  You  can  tell  them 
that  it  is  a  very  respectable  concern,  as  of  course 
they  will  see,  by  your  name  being  affixed."' 

This  advice  roused  the  young  gentleman  from 
his  reverie,  and  relieved  his  heart  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  burden  which  so  heavily  pressed 
upon  it,  by  giving  him  something  to  do.  Up 
he  started,  and  off  he  went  forthwith  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  new  neighbours,  and  invite 
them  to  patronize  Littleham  ball  with  their 
noble  presence. 

The  thought  of  the  possibility  of  renewing 
his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Trevannion  had 
very  powerfully  and  pleasantly  excited  Lord 
Summerfield's  mind,  and  had  given  him  un- 
usual spirits.  He  replied  to  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Oldham  very  cheerfully,  saying, 
"  Oh !  by  all  means,  my  dear  Sir,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  indeed  !     Mr.  Franklin''s  family  at- 
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tend  the  ball,  I  presume  ?    A  pleasant  family 
is  that  of  Mr.  Franklin." 

"  A  very  pleasant  family,"  answered  Robert 
Oldham,  who  began  now  to  be  as  curious  as 
his  father  had  been  to  know  what  could  attach 
his  Lordship  so  much  to  that  family. 

There  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman an  unpleasant  suspicion  that  the  pretty 
face  of  Maria  Franklin  had  too  much  influ- 
ence in  attracting  his  Lordship  there ;  and 
this  suspicion  was  not  in  any  degree  diminish- 
ed, when  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  say, 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  animation  in  the 
daughter ;  she  is  very  lively.'' 

"  Very  lively,  indeed,"  replied,  or  re-echoed 
Mr.  Robert,  who  was  not  himself  at  that  mo- 
ment, or  on  that  occasion,  by  any  means  very 
lively. 

"  You  attend  these  balls  very  regularly,  I 
presume  ?"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  Mostly  I  do,  for  they  contribute  to  enhven 
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US  a  little:  we  have  not  much  in  the  country 
to  amuse  us." 

"  You  live  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the 
country?     It    must   be   very   dull.     Are   you 
much  of  a  sportsman  ?" 
"  Not  much." 

There  Mr.  Robert  was  right  enough,  he  was 
not  much  ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  much  any  thing ; 
and  though  he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Franklin, 
he  was  not  much  ;  and  though  he  was  jealous 
of  Lord  Summerfield,  he  was  not  much  ;  and 
though  he  was  sorry  that  Maria  seemed  dis- 
posed to  jilt  him,  he  was  not  much. 

"  That  dulness,"  continued  his  Lordship, 
''  that  half-existence  which  people  enjoy,  or 
rather  undergo,  who  live  in  the  country  great- 
est part  of  their  time,  has  often  made  me  think 
of  resolving  not  to  spend  more  than  a  very 
small  portion  of  my  time  in  it." 

"  The  country,"  said  Mr.  Robert,  "  is 
favourable  to  health  and  longevity." 
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"  So  it  may  be,''  said  his  Lordship ;  "  but 
not  from  its  air,  or  its  diet ;  it  is  merely  owing 
to  its  dulness.  People  may  Hve  in  London 
to  as  great  an  age  as  they  do  in  the  country, 
if  they  will  live  as  stupidly  ;  if  they  will  have 
no  society,  no  interests,  no  pursuits,  and,  in 
short,  nothing  worth  living  for.  For  my  part, 
I  can  hardly  understand  what  some  people 
mean  by  living." 

This  was  a  more  lively  style  of  talking  than 
Mr.  Robert  Oldham  had  been  accustomed  to, 
and  it  was  very  different  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  heard  Lord  Summerfield  talk 
when  he  was  upon  the  Continent.  Now,  Ro- 
bert was  not  naturally  quite  so  sagacious  a 
man  as  he  thought  himself  to  be;  and  there- 
fore, when  he  got  a  notion  into  his  head,  which 
he  thought  to  savour  of  sagacity  or  penetration, 
not  all  the  logic  in  the  world  could  get  it  out. 
The  conceit  which  came  into  his  mind  on  this 
occasion  was,  that  Lord  Summerfield  was  in 
love  with  Miss  Franklin,  and  that  he  was  en- 
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deavouring  to  assimilate  his  mind  and  manners 
to  hers. 

As  if  the  Fates,  if  there  be  any  such  things, 
had  determined  to  torment  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Robert  Oldham,  the  animated  noble.man 
proceeded  with  a  line  of  conversation  more  sti- 
mulant of  jealousy  still. 

*'  Now,  another  objection  to  a  residence  in 
the  country  is,  that  which  concerns  ladies, — they 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  procure  husbands. 
I  am  not  insinuating  that  the  fair  sex  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  be  married  ;  but,  in  the 
country,  what  numbers  of  interesting,  intelli- 
gent, and  even  beautiful  women,  spend  their 
lives  in  solitude,  for  want  of  suitable  partners  ! 
Miss  Franklin,  for  instance,  if  living  in  London, 
would  not  have  been  single  so  long." 

Scarcely  perceiving  it  himself.  Lord  Summer- 
field  was  delighted  with  any  talk  that  kept  him 
on  the  contemplation  or  thought  of  Miss  Tre- 
vannion.  While  her  image  was  pleasingly  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye,  then  he  was  happy,  nor  had 
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he  in  the  conversation  which  he  held  with  Mr. 
Oldham,  the  remotest  apprehension,  that  by 
such  talk  he  was  giving  ground  for  any  sus- 
picion that  he  himself  was  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  Miss  Franklin.  To  every  thing 
which  his  Lordship  said,  Mr.  Oldham  yielded  a 
ready  assent;  in  fact,  the  heroic  son  of  the 
piscatory  Baronet  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  act  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  and  he  deter- 
mined, that  if  he  was  to  be  jilted,  he  would  bear 
it  like  a  man.  His  constitution  was  particularly 
well  calculated  for  philosophy;  strong  emotions, 
and  deep  regrets,  were  by  no  means  his  forte. 
And  now  did  he  most  magnanimously  resolve 
within  himself,  that  if  Lord  Summerfield  was 
desirous  of  having  Miss  Frankhn,  he  should  be 
perfectly  welcome. 

Under  this  impression,  he  roused  himself  to 
look  and  speak  as  cheerfully  as  possible;  and  he 
determined,  that  at  the  ensuing  ball  he  would  be 
polite  and  attentive  to  whomsoever  he  pleased, 
in  spite  of  Miss  Franklin  ;  and  he  was  determin- 
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ed,  that  if  Lord  Summerfield  would  dance  with 
Miss  Franklin,  Lord  Summerfield  should  dance 
with  Miss  Franklin. 

He  even  went  so  far  in  his  philosophical  re- 
signation, that  he  had  the  confidence  to  think 
that  he  would  forthwith  make  an  attempt  to 
gain  the  heart  of  another.  And  it  occurred 
to  him,  that  no  other  could  be  more  suitable 
than  the  Lady  Matilda  Summerfield. 


VOL.  in, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  is  frequently  said  by  young  and  impatient 
persons,  that  the  time  will  never  come.  This 
impatience  has  been  manifested  very  much  in 
the  matter  of  balls.  The  young  have  been, 
however,  agreeably  disappointed  in  their  fears, 
and  they  have  found  that  the  time  has  come. 
But  then  they  have  been  again  disagreeably  dis- 
appointed, by  finding  that  the  reality  of  plea- 
sure has  not  entirely  coincided  with  their  appre- 
hension. 

Of  the  young  persons  who  looked  forward 
with  anxiety  to  the  Littleham  monthly  ball, 
none  were  more  intensely  anxious  than  Miss 
Franklin.     An  undefined,  an  unacknowledged. 
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and  an  almost  unallowed  hope,  wish,  or  thought, 
had  possession  of  her  mind,  and  she  was  antici- 
pating an  honourable  and  flattering  attention 
from  the  newly-settled  noble  neighbours. 

Her  regard  for  her  avowed  admirer  was  not 
quite  so  serious  as  such  feelings  ought  to  be,  and 
the  natural  levity  of  her  disposition  led  her  too 
often  to  behave  towards  him  with  even  a  greater 
show  of  indifference  than  she  really  felt.  Robert 
Oldham  was  a  thoroughly  common-place,  thougli 
an  exceedingly  well-disposed  young  man ;  and 
he  might  be  as  well  furnished  intellectually  as 
some  who  make  greater  pretensions.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  those  who  are  called  literal 
people ;  that  is,  he  had  not  much  apprehension 
of  humour,  or  any  strong  enjoyment  of  a  joke : 
so  the  majority  of  the  human  race  is  constitut- 
ed. He  was  serious,  and  he  thought  that  all 
the  world  was  serious ;  he  knew,  however,  that 
Miss  Franklin  was  not  very  serious ;  and  if  she 
had  not  been  very  pretty,  he  would  not  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her.  Unimaginative  people 
I  2 
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are  great  admirers  of  pretty  faces  ;  which  is  one 
reason  why  they  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  less 
beautiful  in  person,  are  most  careful  to  improve 
their  minds. 

Now,  the  monthly  ball  at  Littleham  closely 
resembled  the  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual 
balls  in  any  and  many  other  places.  It  was 
very  select,  and  most  rigidly  exclusive.  In  this 
respect,  Almack's  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
it :  pleased  and  gratified  were  the  attenders  on 
the  ball  at  Littleham,  at  the  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing an  accession  of  nobility  to  grace  its  splen- 
dours. And  so  it  happened,  that  when  his 
Lordship  made  his  appearance  he  was  the  observ- 
ed of  all  observers  ;  and  they  who  gazed  upon 
him  could  not  but  admire  the  calm  indifference 
with  which  he  received  their  gazing  attentions. 
Though  his  Lordship  was  attended  by  his  sister, 
he  could  not  from  her  receive  much  information 
as  to  the  parties  attending  the  ball ;  but  from 
Miss  Franklin  he  could  receive  as  much  informa- 
tion as  he  pleased,  and  more  too.     The  young 
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lady  was  liberal  in  her  answers  to  his  Lordship's 
questions ;  not  duly  considering,  perhaps,  that 
many  of  the  questions  asked  were  merely  for 
the  sake  of  prate,  and  not  from  any  desire  of 
information.  These  interrogations  were  also 
made  for  the  sake  of  introducing  some  talk  con- 
cerning Miss  Trevannion. 

"  Your  young  friend  does  not  attend  the 
balls?" 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  her,"  re- 
plied Miss  Franklin,  "  but  she  carries  her 
scruples  too  far.  She  is  as  worthy  of  admit- 
tance here  as  many  who  think  themselves  her 
superiors  ;  but  the  poor  thing  fancies  she  should 
be  despised  as  a  dependent.*' 

Miss  Franklin  made  these  remarks  with  a 
view  of  giving  his  Lordship  a  favourable  im- 
pression concerning  Miss  Trevannion,  and  also 
not  without  hopes  that  she  should  give  him  a 
favourable  impression  as  to  her  own  amiableness 
of  disposition  and  condescendingness  of  feeling. 
And  it  seemed  to  succeed  ;  for  his  Lordship  rt- 
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plied  with  a  most  engaging  smile,  "  I  exceed- 
ingly admire  your  considerate  kindness  to  your 
friend — Miss  Trevannion,  I  think  you  call  her; 
— -such  a  disposition  does  you  honour ;  for  where 
there  is  true  dignity  of  character,  there  is  all 
that  is  essential  to  admission  to  any  station  in 
society.'"* 

"  I  quite  coincide  with  your  Lordship's  sen- 
timents," answered  Miss  Franklin  ;  "  that  is  the 
conduct  which  we  have  ever  observed  towards 
our  friend :  I  wish,  indeed,  that  we  could 
bring  her  a  little  more  into  society." 

There  is  not  opportunity  in  a  ball-room  for 
any  long  and  elaborate  discussions  between  par- 
ties who  are  expected,  and  are  expecting, 
to  make  themselves  conspicuous  ;  and  the 
dialogue  which  was  commencing  between  Miss 
Frankhn  and  Lord  Summerfield,  was  pre- 
sently interrupted  by  the  coming  in  of  Sir 
Robert  Oldham  and  his  family.  Sir  Robert 
was  in  all  his  glory  of  antediluvian  polite- 
ness, and  her  Ladyship  in  all  her  splendour  of 
antediluvian  lappets.     Many  are  they  who  have 
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the  wisdom  and  virtue  to  reprobate  all  modern 
innovations,  and  to  look  with  reverence  on  the 
institutions,  manners,  and  dress,  of  the  bygone 
age ;  such  as  these  could  not  but  admire  the 
brilliant  formality  with  which  that  exquisitely 
formal  couple  sailed  and  strutted  up  the  room, 
unconscious  of  the  presence  or  existence  of  any 
other  beings  in  the  room,  save,  and  except,  Lord 
Summerfield  and  his  sister,  the  Lady  Matilda 
Summerfield.  Most  admirable,  moreover,  and 
greatly  admired,  were  the  respective  bow  and 
curtsey  of  the  graceful  Baronet  and  his  more 
graceful  lady. 

Now,  amidst  all  the  reverences,  and  the  po- 
litenesses, and  the  acknowledgments,  and  re- 
cognitions of  these  reverences  and  politenesses. 
Lord  Summerfield  kept  his  attention  yet  fixed 
upon  Miss  Franklin  ;  and  he  led  her  to  the 
dance,  and  she  danced  at  his  Lordship's  heart,  or 
at  least  aimed  at  his  admiration  with  her  hght 
fantastic  toe.  But  his  Lordship's  heart  was  not 
to  be  won  with  toes,  let  them  be  ever  so  light 
and  ever  so  fantastic. 
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There  was  a  change  of  partners,  but  still  his 
Lordship  kept  an  eye  of  attention,  and  a  tongue 
of  interrogation,   for  Miss  Franklin ;   but  his 
Lordship  was  sagacious  enough  not  to  let  his 
questions  bear  too  closely  on  that  topic  which 
was  the  greatest   point  of  attraction,  and  the 
cause  of  all  his  inquiries.     Mr.   Robert  Old- 
ham was  not  so  very  obtuse  as  not  to  observe 
the  attention  which  his  Lordship  paid  to  Miss 
Franklin;    and   observing    that    attention,    the 
young  gentleman  was  also  not  insensible  to  the 
fact  that  he  himself  seemed  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, neglected.     At  this  his  spirit  burnt  with- 
in him,  but  not  furiously;  he  was  never  furious, 
nor  was  his  spirit  so  ardent  as  to  burn  out  in 
the  blaze  of  passion,  but  rather  did  it  smoulder 
into   the   smoke   of  sulkiness.     At   first,    Mr. 
Robert   stared  with   looks   of  admiration   and 
interrogation,  and  the  lively  one  returned  his 
looks  with   a  gaze  of  pert  indifference.     And 
then  the  lover  frowned,  and  then  the  beloved 
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one  smiled ;  and  then   the  lover  scowled,  and 
then  the  beloved  one  flounced. 

So  passed  off  the  first  ball  which  Lord  Sura- 
merfield  attended  at  Littleham ;  and  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Oldham  began  to  think  withiii  himself  that 
it  would  be  altogether  regular  and  correct  that 
he  should  defy  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Summerfield  to  mortal  combat ;  but  there  were 
doubts  on  the  young  gentleman's  mind,  as  to 
divers  matters  connected  with  this  said  medi- 
tated mortal  conflict,  and  its  causes  and  occa- 
sions. He  was  not  quite  certain,  though  he 
was  almost  sure,  that  Lord  Summerfield  was 
seriously  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Frank- 
lin ;  but  then  he  thought  within  himself,  and 
said  to  himself,  "  What  can  all  this  talk  and 
attention  mean,  if  it  aims  not  at  the  heart?" 
Farthermore,  Miss  Franklin  was  very  pretty, 
and  that  must  be  as  obvious  to  his  Lordship 
as  it  was  to  Mr.  Oldham  ;  and  as  Mr.  Oldham 
loved  Miss  Franklin  for  her  beauty,  he  con- 
I  5 
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eluded  that  every  body  else,  seeing  the  same 
beauty,  must  be  moved  with  the  same  admira- 
tion. Again,  there  was  a  thought  in  his  mind, 
that  Miss  Franklin  would  prefer  an  actual 
coronet  to  a  possible  baronetcy.  And  finally, 
Mr.  Oldham  could  not  contrive  upon  what 
grounds  to  fix  his  challenge,  inasmuch  as  Lord 
Summerfield  did  not  know,  or  might  be  sup- 
posed not  to  know,  of  the  implied  engagement 
between  Mr.  Robert  and  Miss  FrankUn ;  for 
the  young  gentleman  did  not  imagine  that  the 
abrupt  termination  of  their  last  interview  was, 
or  could  be,  considered  by  the  young  lady  as 
an  actual  disruption  of  the  acquaintance. 

It  has  often  been  found,  and  perhaps  not 
mifrequently  remarked,  that  those  people  who 
are  not  considered  by  their  wiser  neighbours 
as  the  wisest  people  in  the  world,  do  yet,  in 
great  emergencies,  conduct  themselves  with 
much  valuable  and  praiseworthy  sagacity.  So 
did  Mr.  Robert  in  the  present  trying  con- 
juncture.    He  thought,  that  as  Lord  Summer- 
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field  might  not  know  of  the  almost  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Franklin,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  give  him  a  hint  on  the  subject;  for  this 
purpose  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing his  Lordship  a  visit. 

Sagaciously,  however,  as  Mr.  Oldham  plan- 
ned his  purpose,  he  did  not  find  it  quite  so 
easy  to  execute  it  judiciously.  He  went  to 
the  great  house;  Lord  Summerfield  was  most 
happy  to  see  him,  and  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  ball,  and  gallantly  of  the  beauty 
of  the  fairer  part  of  its  attendants.  The  con- 
versation also  went  to  the  recollection  of  the 
meeting  of  his  Lordship  and  Mr.  Oldham  on 
the  Continent,  and  there  was  much  pleasant  talk ; 
but  there  was  as  yet  no  mention  of  the  loves 
of  Robert  Oldham  and  Maria  Franklin.  With 
much  effort  did  the  lover  advert  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Franklin. 

"  A  very  pleasant  family,"  said  Robert  Old- 
ham, *'  is  that  of  Mr.  Franklin." 

"  Remarkably  pleasant,"    replied  his   Lord- 
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ship,  with  more  ardour  than  he  designed  ;  "  1 
am  quite  dehghted  with  them."" 

Mr.  Robert  Oldham  was  too  much  of  a  poh- 
tician  to  come  decidedly  to  the  point  at  once ; 
he  therefore  said,  "  I  think  their  kindness  to 
poor  Miss  Trevannion  is  most  praiseworthy. 
You  may  have  heard  something  of  her  history 
from  Miss  Franklin  P^' 

Lord  Summerfield  did  not  answer  so  freely 
as  he  had  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  hesi- 
tated a  little,  and  said, 

"  Yes — Miss  Franklin  has  informed  me — 
has — has  given  me  some  particulars — but — 
but—" 

*^  Of  course,  the  history  of  the  young  lady 
cannot  be  interesting  to  your  Lordship;  but 
it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss  FrankHn, 
that  she  behaves  with  such  a  sisterly  affection 
to  the  young  lady."" 

His  Lordship  looked  with  a  little,  and  per- 
haps  more   than   a  little,  astonishment  at  the 
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young  gentleman,  and  was  not  quite  easy  ;  for 
there  came  into  his  mind  a  thought  that  he 
might  be  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  his 
attachment  to  Miss  Trevannion.  So  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room ;  and  then  Mr.  Oldham  was  satisfied 
that  Lord  Summerfield  was  an  admirer  of 
Miss  Franklin ;  and  then,  in  order  to  give  his 
Lordship  to  understand  that  the  young  lady 
was  engaged,  he  said,  "  Has  your  Lordship 
been  long  acquainted  with  Mr.  Franklin  ?'' 

"  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
till  I  took  up  my  abode  here." 

This  reply  gave  the  young  gentleman  reason 
to  hope  that  the  admiration  which  Lord  Sum- 
merfield had  expressed  for  Miss  Franklin, 
might  be  not  very  deep-rooted,  as  it  was  ob- 
viously so  recent.  At  this  thought  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  gentleman  brightened  up, 
and  there  was  a  smile  upon  it.  This  was  ob- 
served by  Lord  Summerfield,  who  immediately 
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said,  "  I  fancy,  Mr.  Oldham,  that  you  have 
an  interest  of  a  tender  nature  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Franklin  ?" 

Mr.  Oldham  attempted  to  blush,  which  was 
exceedingly  ridiculous ;  for  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  it,  and  he  could  not  tell  how  to  ac- 
complish it.  His  Lordship  sighed,  and  said, 
"  To  be  long  near  so  lovely  a  creature,  and 
not  to  love  her,  would  argue  a  most  insensible 
heart.'' 

Mr.  Oldham  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
compliment  paid,  as  he  thought,  to  Miss 
Franklin.  There  was,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  minds  of  the  two  gentlemen  on  the 
notion  of  loveliness ;  for  Mr.  Oldham  thought 
that  the  term  lovely,  as  applied  to  one  of  the 
fair  sex,  meant  pretty  ;  and  Lord  Summerfield, 
when  he  spoke  of  loveliness,  thought  of  moral 
and  mental  qualities :  both  parties,  however, 
coincided  in  this,  that  they  measured  the  love 
of  others  by  the  standard  of  their  own  feelings. 
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Robert  Oldham  thought  Miss  Franklin  so 
pretty,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  her ; 
and  Lord  Summerfield  was  so  delighted  with 
the  unrivalled  amiableness  of  Miss  Trevannion, 
that  he  thought  that  it  must  captivate  the 
hearts  of  all  beholders.  And  now  there  was 
explained  to  his  Lordship  the  meaning  of  Miss 
Franklin's  hesitation,  when  he  asked  her  whe- 
ther her  brother  had  not  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Trevannion ;  he  now  perceived 
that  Mr.  Edward  Franklin  had  been  the  un- 
successful, and  that  Mr.  Robert  Oldham  had 
been  the  successful  suitor.  In  affairs  of  the 
heart,  lords  love  like  commoners,  and  com- 
moners love  like  lords. 

And  now  thought  Robert  Oldham  to  him- 
self, as  Lord  Summerfield  knows  that  I  am 
engaged  to  Miss  Franklin,  he,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  will  no  longer  pay  her  those  atten- 
tions which  he  was  beginning  to  pay  her. 
And  now,  thought  Lord  Summerfield  to  him- 
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self,  as  Miss  Trevannion  is  absolutely  engaged, 
it  will  not  be  proper  for  me  to  pay  her  any 
attention,  or  make  inquiries  about  her. 

'*  And  so,"  said  Lord  Summerfield,  with 
the  most  magnanimous  resignation,  "  your  ad- 
dresses are  favourably  received  ?" 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
are,"  replied  Mr.  Oldham. 

"  Then,  Sir,"  answered  Lord  Summerfield, 
"  you  are  a  very  happy  man." 

So  Mr.  Oldham  thought  himself,  and  he 
also  thought  himself  a  very  clever  and  inge- 
nious man,  for  having  so  dexterously  contrived 
to  do  away  with  all  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Summerfield  :  people  are  never  so  tho- 
roughly satisfied  as  when  they  are  satisfied 
with  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Now  came  the  time  for  a  county-meeting, 
and  Sir  Robert  was  in  all  his  glory.  For- 
gotten were  lines,  rods,  fish-hooks,  flies,  worms, 
and  gudgeons.  The  mill-stream  might  now 
flow  on  undisturbed ;  for  Sir  Robert  Oldham 
was  busily  employed  in  all  the  intensity  and 
deepness  of  thought  in  meditating  on  the 
means  of  saving  the  Nation,  by  administering 
a  dose  of  his  own  wisdom  to  the  collective  wis- 
dom ;  which  might  seem  indeed,  to  use  a  well- 
known  proverb,  like  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle. But  the  right  of  petitioning  is  a  right 
inherent  in  the  British  constitution;  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  pity  to  surrender  so  invaluable 
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a  right  as  that.  Far  better  would  it  be  to 
present  a  petition  every  week,  than  ever  to 
give  up  the  right,  or  to  let  it  lapse  for  want 
of  exercise. 

The  time  had  been,  when  the  Whig  aris- 
tocracy of  the  county  had  possessed  enough 
of  the  fever  of  liberty,  to  satisfy  the  restless 
spirits  among  the  yeomanry,  and  in  the  busy, 
genteel  town  of  Littleham.  But  the  plebeian 
lovers  of  liberty  had  recently  carried  their 
notions  a  little  too  far  to  suit  the  tastes,  or 
to  gratify  the  pride,  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  ; 
and  moreover,  there  were  several  individuals 
among  them,  who  did  not  seem  rightly  to 
apprehend  the  true  and  proper  spirit  of  aris- 
tocratic condescension ;  and  they  had  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  political  intimacy 
was  the  same  as  personal  intimacy.  Of  late, 
however,  the  plebeian  part  of  the  Opposition 
had  found  out  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  was 
no  better  than  it  should  be,  and  that  it  was 
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by  no  means  cordial  in  its  co-operation  with 
the  people,  and  the  friends  of  the  people ; 
therefore,  at  county-meetings,  an  opposition  had 
been  got  up  against  the  Whigs  by  the  Refor- 
mers. This  opposition  had  grievously  annoyed 
the  Baronet  with  the  long  pigtail,  and  had  once 
or  twice  so  sadly  frightened  him,  that  he  was 
within  a  little  of  becoming  a  high  Tory  alarm- 
ist ;  but  he  found  that  would  not  do,  for  he 
should  thereby  endanger  the  loss  of  any  little 
importance  he  might  now  possess  in  the  county. 
The  Reformers,  however,  gave  him  frequent 
opportunity  of  showing  his  sagacity,  by  draw- 
ing a  nice  line  of  distinction  between  liberty 
and  licentiousness,  and  between  tyranny  and 
wholesome  restraints.  He  was  not  much  of 
an  orator,  and  therefore  he  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  any  violent  extremes  for  the  purpose 
of  display.  His  style  of  eloquence  was  plain, 
pithy,  and  didactic;  and  having  some  who  differed 
from  him  on  one  side,  and  others  who  differed 
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from  him  on  the  other,  he  pleased  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  must  be  right,  because  he 
knew  that  truth  lay  between  two  extremes. 

On  the  present  occasion,  it  happened  that  the 
worth}^  Baronet  was  threatened  with  a  serious 
and  tremendous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Reformers,  who  had  resolved  to  move  an  amend- 
ment at  the  meeting.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  propose  a  petition  in  favour  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  The  petition 
had  been  drawn  up  with  unusual  eloquence  and 
pathos  by  a  schoolmaster  at  Littleham ;  the 
only  objection  to  it  was  its  length,  and  perhaps 
there  might  have  been  some  slight  objection- 
ableness  in  the  circumstance  of  great  part  being 
rather  irrelevant.  In  short,  it  was  rather  an 
abridged  ecclesiastical  history  t  han  a  petition ; 
yet,  every  body,  who  had  read  it  through,  said, 
that  if  all  the  Members  of  both  Houses  were  to 
read  the  petition,  they  must  be  convinced  by  its 
arguments,  unless  they  were  previously  deter- 
mined not  to  be  convinced  ;  which,  of  course, 
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members  of  Parliament   never   are;    they    are 
always  open  to  conviction,  or  something  else. 

This  petition  had  been  submitted  to  Sir 
Robert  Oldham,  who  was  mightily  delighted 
with  it,  and  said  that  it  was  the  best  thing  he 
had  ever  read  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was  quite 
astonished  at  the  immense  historical  knowledge 
which  it  displayed.  He  would  not  have  been 
so  much  astonished  at  that,  if  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten all  that  he  had  read  of  Goldsmith's  History 
of  England,  when  he  was  at  school. 

Sir  Robert,  of  course,  thought  it  but  proper- 
ly respectful  to  his  new  neighbour  to  exhibit 
the  said  petition  to  Lord  Summerfield,  and  to 
request  his  Lordship's  presence  and  co-operation 
at  the  meeting ;  for,  as  Lord  Summerfield  was 
a  young  man,  and  an  intelligent  man,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  he  must  be  favourable 
to  Emancipation.  The  worthy  Baronet,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  little  surprised  when,  on  handing 
a  fairly-written  copy  of  the  petition  to  his  noble 
neighbour,  his  Lordship  glanced  at  it,  and  coolly 
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returned  it,  saying,  "  I  thank  you.  Sir  Robert, 
but  I  am  very  indifferent  to  these  matters  ;  I  am 
not  much  of  a  politician  at  present,  whatever  I 
may  be  when  I  am  better  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject :  I  have  lived  so  much  in  private,  that  I 
have  no  taste  for  public  life.'" 

"  But  your  Lordship  must  have  an  opinion  on 
most  political  questions." 

"  If  I  must,  I  must,"  replied  his  Lordship  ; 
''  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  There  are  many 
questions  started,  discussed,  and  settled,  con- 
cerning which  I  know  nothing,  and  the  very 
existence  of  which  I  am  not  aware  of.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  have  any  opinion  on  these." 

*'  But  your  Lordship  might,  if  you  were  dis- 
posed to  pay  attention  to  the  subject." 

"  True;  and  so  I  might  understand  chemistry, 
or  any  other  art  or  science,  if  I  were  to  pay 
attention  to  the  subject.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
I  am  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  matters, 
concerning  which  I  am  altogether  ignorant,  and 
to  which  I  have  given  no  serious  attention." 
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The  Baronet  could  not  but  admire  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  young  man,  and  he  smiled,  say- 
ing, "  Your  Lordship  is  disposed  to  be  facetious; 
you  cannot  imagine  that  people  study  the 
science  of  politics  as  they  do  any  other  science. 
The  matter  is  stated,  and  they  form  an  opinion 
forthwith.  Now,  you  must  know  whether  or 
not  you  wish  the  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
their  rights  or  not." 

At  this  his  Lordship  smiled,  and  said,  *'  Oh, 
yes,  certainly,  I  do  know  that  ;  and  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  I  wish  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  have  their  rights,  and  I  wish  all  the  world 
to  have  their  rights,  provided  their  rights  do  not 
interfere  with  mine." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  now 
that's  candid. — And  how,  let  me  ask  you,  can 
the  Roman  Catholics,  having  their  rights,  inter- 
fere with  yours  .?'*'' 

"  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  Sir  Robert,''  answer- 
ed his  Lordship. 
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"  Surely,  your  Lordship  is  not  afraid  of  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  ?' 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  he. 

"  Then  you  must  be  with  us,  and  you  must 
give  us  the  countenance  of  your  Lordship's  pre- 
sence and  co-operation,  if  it  is  only  to  crush  and 
oppose  the  insolence  of  those  men  who  threaten 
us  with  an  amendment,  proposing  Parliamentary 
reform. — Your  Lordship,  of  course,  cannot  be 
favourable  to  radical  reform  ?" 

"  I  am  not,"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  Good  !"  said  the  worthy  Baronet ;  "  for  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities 
that  could  befall  us.'' 

"  Almost  as  dreadful,"  said  his  Lordship,  with 
most  exquisite  gravity,  "  as  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  and  almost  as  much  to  be  expected." 

"  And  is  your  Lordship  in  no  fear  of  the 
Radicals?'' 

"  In  none  whatever.  Till  men  are  in  the 
habit   of  giving   up   the   advantages   and   the 
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power  which  they  possess,  because  others  ask 
them,  I  can  see  no  danger  of  radical  reform."" 

"  But  will  you  not,"  said  the  anxious  Baronet, 
''  attend  our  meeting  ?  You  will  hear  some 
very  beautiful  speeches." 

"  I  can  read  them  to  more  advantage  in  the 
newspapers,  for  I  am  not  partial  to  crowds,  and 
I  am  by  no  means  desirous  of  taking  part  in 
public  business.  It  is  already  in  very  good 
hands." 

Sir  Robert  thought  his  new  neighbour  a 
very  strange  sort  of  man,  and  he  was  particularly 
diverted  with  his  notion,  that  politics  could  not 
be  understood  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
abcut  them  ;  for,  if  such  a  notion  should  become 
prevalent,  our  liberties  are  gone  for  ever. 

By  means,  however,  of  a  little  more  persuasion, 
the  Baronet  did  at  length  induce  his  noble 
neighbour  to  promise  his  attendance  at  the 
county-meeting  ;  but  his  Lordship  begged  very 
hard,  and  very  earnestly,  that  he  might  be  spared 
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the  toil  of  co-operation.  From  what  he  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  he  was  becoming 
indifferent  to  all  things,  and  he  might  easily 
be  induced  or  dissuaded,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  county-meeting  was  held  in  the  market- 
place at  Littleham.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
the  agriculturists,  and  the  agriculturists'  wives, 
and  the  agriculturists'  daughters,  and  the  agri- 
culturists' sons,  and  the  agriculturists'  operatives, 
pouring  into  the  town  from  all  quarters,  and  by 
various  vehicles,  or  by  no  vehicles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  their  wisdom  to  transmit  to 
the  collective  -wisdom.  Parliament  is  called  the 
collective,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  collected  and  sent  up  to  it  from  coun- 
tv-meetinojs. 

There  was  a  large  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled in  the  market-place  long  before  the 
grandees  arrived  ;  and,  what  added  to  the 
splendour  and  brilliance  of  the  scene,  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Littleham  and  its  vicinity 
were  assembled  and  displayed  at  the  windows 
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of  those  houses  from  whence  any  glimpse  might 
be  had  of  the  meeting.  The  waggons  on  which 
the  speakers  stood  were  placed,  as  near  as  could 
be,  to  the  house  of  the  great  man  at  Littleham, 
who  was  a  banker.  And  his  house  was  honour- 
ed by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
families  of  the  principal  speakers.  Lady  Old- 
ham, indeed,  was  not  there,  seeing  that  she 
possessed  too  much  dignity  to  exhibit  her  lap- 
pets in  public  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  her  Ladyship 
was  not  much  pleased  that  Sir  Robert  professed 
such  ungenteel  politics  ;  but  it  was  Sir  Robert's 
pride  and  pleasure  to  be  a  martyr  to  Whiggery. 
From  such  a  scene  as  this,  however,  where 
ladies  might  make  their  appearance,  Miss 
Franklin  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  be 
absent.  Her  lover  was  upon  the  waggon,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry  :  Mr. 
Robert  Oldham  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
speeches  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  but  he  was 
very  desirous  of  catching  the  eye  of  the  young 
lady,  that  he  might  exchange  smiles  with  her, 
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and  thereby  let  all  the  world  of  Littleham  know 
how  lovely  and  beautiful  a  lady  was  the  ac- 
knowledged mistress  of  his  heart. 

All  his  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain  ;  the 
lovely  and  lively  one  regarded  him  not.  She 
laughed  and  talked  loud  with  those  that  sat 
with  her  at  the  window  ;  she  displayed  her  ivory 
teeth,  and  prettily  threw  back  the  clustering 
ringlets  that  hung  in  dark  profusion  over  her 
finely-arched  forehead,  and  her  fine  bright  eyes 
sparkled  with  as  much  delight  as  if  she  imagin- 
ed that  the  reporters  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  record  how  beautifully  and  how  gracefully 
Miss  Franklin  looked. 

But  though  she  had  no  lovely  looks  or  witch- 
ing smiles  to  bestow  upon  her  waggon-mounted 
lover,  yet  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Summer- 
field  was  not  forgotten ;  and  in  all  the  apparent- 
ly careless  wanderings  of  her  eyes,  the  centre 
of  their  attraction  was  his  Lordship.  And 
when,  after  much  manoeuvring,  the  young  lady 
had  gained  his  Lordship's  attention,   then  did 
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she,  with  downcast  look  and  mighty  affectation 
of  demureness,  give  a  sudden  check  to  her  smiles, 
and  a  hasty  pause  to  her  studied  levity  of 
manner,  and  bow  most  blushingly  to  his  Lord- 
ship's graceful  recognition.  And  in  this  action 
she  looked  pretty,  very  pretty  indeed,  so  pretty 
as  to  attract  attention.  Many  of  those  who 
were  standing  near  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  noticed 
the  young  lady's  prettiness,  and  spoke  of  her 
to  eacli  other;  but  they  were  of  inferior  grade 
to  Mr.  Robert,  and  he  noticed  them  not  ;  till 
he  heard  the  name  of  Miss  Franklin  frequently 
connected  with  that  of  Lord  Summerfield,  and 
then  the  lover  attempted  to  listen  as  well  as  he 
could  to  what  was  said  ;  and  what  he  heard 
pleased  him  not.  Listeners,  it  is  said,  seldom 
hear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  not  often  much 
good  of  others.  Robert  Oldham,  in  this  instance, 
heard  nothing  of  himself,  and  so  far  he  was  not 
displeased.  He  heard  them  talking  of  Lord 
Summerfield  and  Miss  Franklin,  but  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  low  people  could  know  nothing 
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of  high  people,  because  high  people  and  low 
people  have  not  the  same  language,  or  the  same 
feelings,  or  the  same  appetites,  in  fact,  they  have 
nothing  in  common,  only  they  happen  by  some 
unaccountable  accident  or  other  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  world,  which  is  sometimes  rather 
awkward.  But  when  these  same  low  people, 
who  were  standing  near  Mr.  Oldham,  and  talk- 
ing  concerning  Lord  Summerfield  and  Miss 
Franklin,  began  to  speak  of  Miss  Franklin 
characteristically,  and  to  use  in  their  talk  cer- 
tain expressions  and  epithets,  which  are  equally 
intelligible  to  high  people  and  to  low  people ; 
such  as  flirting,  affectation,  silly  prettiness,  and 
the  like  ;  then  Mr.  Robert  Oldham  was  very 
much  annoyed,  for  he  had  in  his  own  mind  some 
kind  of  suspicion  that  the  young  lady  was  not 
undeservedly  characterised,  and  he  was  especial- 
ly disturbed  that  plebeian  people  took  the  liber- 
ty to  speak  so  freely  of  their  betters. 

The  business  of  the  day  proceeded .  Speeches 
were   made,   any    one   of  which    would   fill   a 
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volume; — they  are  not  inserted  here;  because 
they  may  be  found  elsewhere.  Resolutions 
were  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried,  and  a 
petition  was  proposed  and  read  ;  but  the  people 
were  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  they  began  to  have 
some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying 
it,  seeing  that  they  could  not  recollect  the  first 
half  when  they  came  to  the  second  half. 

But  suddenly  there  started  up  one  of  ple- 
beian caste,  who,  without  having  consulted  the 
aristocracy  of  the  county,  now  stood  forward 
to  propose  an  amendment.  The  Whig  aris- 
tocracy and  their  tenants  would  have  put  him 
down  by  clamour,  but  they  could  not ;  for 
he  had  coolness  of  temper  sufficient  for  ma- 
nager in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  High- 
sheriff  could  have  silenced  him  by  dissolving 
the  meeting,  but  he  would  not,  for  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  before  dinner,  and  he  was 
glad  of  the  amusement ;  more  especially  as  it 
was  the  means  of  annoying  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy,  for   whicli   he   had   no   great   affection. 
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The  High-sheriif,  moreover,  had  no  fears  of 
Parliamentary  reform  ;  he  knew  that  it  was  a 
standing  dish,  and  that  it  was  only  had  re- 
course to  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  talk 
about.  Moreover,  he  knew,  that  of  those  who 
made  a  noise  about  it,  there  was  not  one  in 
a  thousand  that  cared  a  fig  for  it;  so  he  let 
the  orator  speak  on,  and  the  orator  did  speak. 
He  said  that  nothing  could  save  the  nation 
but  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parhament — he  did  not  say  a  word  about  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  speech, 
it  must  be  left,  not  to  the  reader^s  imagination, 
but  rather  to  his  memory. 

There  was,  as  is  usual,  a  great  deal  of  cla- 
mour, and  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  a  great  deal  of 
abuse,  and  the  High-sheriff  himself,  with  all 
his  impartiality,  could  not  tell  whether  the 
show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment, or  of  the  original  motion.  There  were 
several  attempts  made  to  decide ;    and  as  for 
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counting  hands,  that  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. The  Sheriff,  at  length,  gave  it  in  favour 
of  the  original  motion  ;  so  that  parliamentary 
reform,  so  far  as  that  county  was  concerned, 
was  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period. 

The  advocates  for  parliamentary  reform  were 
very  angry  at  their  defeat,  as  it  was  called  ; 
and  in  order  to  show  how  sorry  they  were 
that  they  could  not  save  the  nation  from  in- 
evitable ruin,  by  means  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
form, they  took  to  drinking  more  strong  beer 
than  was  good  for  them,  and  broke  the  win- 
dows of  their  quiet  neighbours :  indeed,  every 
man  who  thinks  that  the  nation  is  not  ruined, 
ought  to  have  his  windows  broken. 

But  the  breaking  of  all  the  windows  at  Lit- 
tleham  was  nothing,  comparable  to  the  pro- 
fanity of  breaking  the  windows  of  Lord  Sum- 
merfield's  carriage.  This  is  the  most  injudi- 
cious mode  of  reforming  the  representation  of 
the  country  that  can  possibly  be  imagined ; 
yet,  probably,  it  may  be  only  seemingly  in- 
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judicious,  and  there  may  be  some  latent  wis- 
dom in  it,  or  how  could  so  enlightened  a  nation, 
arid  such  a  march-of-intellect  people,  adopt  it. 
The  mob  also  assembled  in  front  of  the  house 
at  the  windows  of  which  Miss  Franklin  was 
sitting,  and  the  young  lady  was  too  much 
alarmed  to  know  whether  she  ought  to  be 
frightened  or  not. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  delicate  in 
fainting  away ;  to  do  it  well  requires  consider- 
able practice,  great  tact,  and  much  presence 
of  mind.  Miss  Franklin  scarcely  had  time  to 
think  of  it,  till  Lord  Summerfield  made  his 
appearance  at  the  house,  offering  his  assistance. 
His  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  presently  engrossed  by  the  fainting 
away  of  Miss  Franklin ;  so  that  the  matter 
ended  by  Miss  Franklin's  returning  to  Rib- 
blesmere  in  Lord  Summerfield's  carriage;  for 
her  father,  not  being  present  at  the  meeting, 
had  left  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  Sir  Robert 
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Oldham ;  and  the  worthy  Baronet  being  more 
obnoxious  to  the  purity  window-breakers  of 
Littleham  than  was  Lord  Summerfield,  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  he  should  depart  from 
the  town  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

When  Miss  Franklin  had  recovered  from 
her  fright,  and  found  herself  seated  safely  in 
Lord  Summerfield's  carriage,  her  vivacity  re- 
turned, and  her  fine  features  were  enlivened 
by  her  usual  smiles.  The  young  lady,  though 
not  profound  as  to  reflection,  was  yet  saga- 
cious enough  to  discern  that  there  was  a  great 
and  wide  difference  between  the  characters  of 
Lord  Summerfield  and  Mr.  Robert  Oldham  ; 
and  without  much  deliberate  purpose  and  in- 
tention she  endeavoured  to  adapt  her  style  of 
talk  to  him  whom  she  was  beginning  to  regard 
as  her  new  lover.  Instead  of  flippant  humour, 
she  affected  profundity  ;  but  it  did  not  answer ; 
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— the  affectation  was  seen  through  most  com- 
pletely, much  more  so  than  she  could  possibly 
imagine. 

His  Lordship  expressed  himself  concerned 
for  the  alarm  in  which  the  young  lady  had 
been. 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Miss  Frank- 
lin, "  you  ought  not  to  pity  me,  for  it  is  no 
more  than  I  deserve.  I  should  have  kept  at 
home ;  I  had  no  business  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics, or  to  concern  myself  with  political  meet- 
ings ;  but  I  was  little  aware  that  the  meeting 
would  terminate  as  it  did,  and  I  was  desirous 
of  hearing  some  eloquence.  Real  eloquence 
is  the  finest  music  in  the  world.*" 

His  Lordship  was  not  quite  sure  that  he 
had  ever  heard  any  real  eloquence,  but  he 
was  very  certain  that  he  had  heard  much  finer 
music  than  any  speeches  which  had  that  day 
been  delivered  from  the  waggons  in  Littleham 
market-place.     And  as  his   Lordship  was    not 
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much  of  a  philosopher  or  a  critic,  he  said 
merely,  "  Do  you  really  think  so  ?" 

Encouraged  by  this  symptom  of  approbation, 
the  young  lady  continued,  "  How  spirit-stir- 
ring it  must  have  been  to  hear  the  thundering 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens.  The 
republican  form  of  government  is  very  condu- 
cive to  eloquence, — it  gives  the  whole  people 
an  interest  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. — The  ancient  Greeks  were  a  remark- 
ably fine  race  of  men." 

As  the  young  lady  paused,  his  Lordship 
said,  "  They  certainly  were." 

"  And  yet,  my  Lord,  do  you  not  think," 
said  Miss  Franklin,  "  that  there  is  something 
very  tumultuous  in  a  democracy  ?" 

"  It  has  generally  been  so  thought,"  re- 
plied his  Lordship. 

"  A  republican  form  of  government,''  con- 
tinued the  lady,  "  I  should  not  think  by  any 
means  well  fitted  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  seems  a  natural  and  inherent  reverence 
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for  ancient  institutions  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  there  is  something  graceful  in  the 
gradations  of  rank." 

Lord  Summerfield  had  heard  all  this  before, 
and  was  therefore  prepared  to  yield  his  full 
assent  to  every  particular  affirmation.  The 
young  lady,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  some  less  equivocal  compliment 
on  her  erudition  and  philosophy,  than  this 
cold,  formal  acquiescence  in  all  that  she  was 
pleased  to  enunciate,  with  reference  to  the 
eligibility  or  non-eligibility  of  the  republican 
form  of  government. 

Now,  most  unfortunately,  the  carriage,  in 
going  to  Lord  Summerfield's  residence,  must 
necessarily  pass  Mr.  Franklin's  house;  for, 
had  it  been  otherwise.  Miss  Franklin  might 
have  been  so  wearied  and  fatigued  that  it  must 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  alight 
and  take  some  rest  before  she  proceeded  far- 
ther. As  it  was,  she  alighted  at  the  door  of 
her    father's   house,    expressing    ten   thousand 
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thanks  for  the  very,  very  kind  attentions  of 
his  Lordship. 

Scarcely  had  she  been  seated,  before  Mr. 
Robert  Oldham  came  riding  at  full  speed  from 
Littleham,  and  expressing  his  great  satisfaction 
at  seeing  Miss  Franklin  safe  at  home. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  I  am  safe 
at  home,  but  I  owe  little  thanks  to  the  gallantry 
of  Mr.  Oldham.'^ 

Miss  Trevannion,  who  was  present,  gave  her 
thoughtless  friend  alook  of  instruction  and  admo- 
nition, but  the  look  was  not  heeded.  Notwith- 
standing Lord  Summerfield  had  disappointed 
the  lady  in  not  lavishing  upon  her  historical 
knowledge  the  compliments  which  she  had  ex- 
pected, and  which,  perhaps,  from  some  others 
she  might  have  received,  yet  her  admiration 
was  not  abated,  and  she  was  almost  angry  with 
Mr.  Oldham  that  he  had  not  regarded  their 
last  quarrel  more  seriously.  She  was  now  very 
much  disposed  to  quarrel  again,  and  determin- 
ed to  make  the  disagreement  more  serious.     But 
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as  Mr.  Oldham  was  not  inclined  to  lose  so 
valuable  a  treasure  as  a  pretty  wife,  and  as 
he  had  recently  informed  Lord  Summerfield  of 
the  engagement,  or  implied  engagement,  sub- 
sisting between  himself  and  the  beauty,  he  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel,  or  even  to 
resent  any  pertnesses  in  which  she  of  the  pretty 
face  might  be  disposed  to  indulge  herself. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  hastily  and  pettish- 
ly resenting  the  not  very  polite  speech  above 
recorded,  he  made  a  very  good  and  most  un- 
exceptionable apology. 

"  I  assure  you,  Maria,  I  came  to  loolc  for 
you  the  very  moment  I  had  rescued  my  father 
from  the  hands  of  the  mob ;  but  I  found  that 
Lord  Summerfield  had  been  kind  enough  to 
bring  you  home  in  his  carriage." 

"  Lord  Summerfield  has  been  very  attentive 
to  me,  and  I  feel  very  much  indebted  to  him."" 

"  And  so  do  I,"  replied  her  lover. 

"  Well,  Sir,"'  continued  the  pert  young  lady, 
"  as  you  have  but  just  returned  from  Littleham 
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would  it  not  be  as  well  if  you  were  to  see  how 
Sir  Robert  is  after  his  fright  ?  I  would  not  be 
the  means  of  preventing  you  from  discharging 
any  filial  duties  to  your  worthy  father.  Now, 
pray,  go  home,  Mr.  Robert,  and  see  how  your 
father  is ;  and  do  not  waste  your  precious 
time  on  one  so  unworthy  of  it  as  I  am.*" 

All  this  was  said  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  cadence  and  intonation,  that  Mr.  Oldham 
might  take  it  as  he  pleased  ;  he  might  resent  it 
as  intentionally  rude  and  reproachful,  or  he 
might  regard  it  with  a  smile,  as  an  ebullition  of 
high  and  boisterous  spirits.  It  suited  him  best 
at  that  time  to  take  it  in  the  most  favourable  in- 
terpretation ;  so  he  readily  and  pleasantly  took 
his  departure,  and  he  was  simpleton  enough  to 
fancy  that  he  loved  the  young  lady  all  the 
better  for  this  impertinent  and  almost  rude 
behaviour.  He  admired  her  for  her  spirit,  for- 
getting that  there  is  a  bad  spirit  as  well  as 
a  good  one;  forgetting  also  that  he   was  pre- 
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paring  for  himself  any  thing  but  domestic 
happiness  in  yielding  to  such  humours. 

When  Robert  Oldham  returned  home,  he 
found  the  domestic  picture  not  in  the  best  and 
brightest  light ;  and  he  learned  a  lesson  on 
politics  from  his  venerable  parents.  There  sat 
Lady  Oldham  in  the  drawing-room,  drawn  up 
to  the  greatest  possible  altitude  by  means 
of  spinal  perpendicularity,  her  features  were 
screwed  up  with  the  utmost  compression  of 
which  they  were  capable,  and  her  hands  were 
tightly  embracing  each  other,  leaving  only  her 
two  thumbs  at  liberty  to  revolve  round  each 
other  with  most  agitated  and  trembling  rapi- 
dity. 

Opposite  to  her  Ladyship  sat  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy Baronet,  with  his  feet  in  his  slippers, 
and  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  which  trembled 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  it.  He,  poor 
man,  had  scarcely  a  word  to  say  for  himself, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do  with  his  eyes,  while 
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her  Ladyship  was  saying,  as  Robert  entered 
the  room,  "  What  else  can  you  expect,  Sir 
Robert  ?  Why  do  you  let  yourself  down  so, 
and  join  with  those  foolish  people  in  speech- 
making,  and  petition-making,  and  such  nonsense  ? 
your  presence  at  such  meetings  only  encourages 
a  set  of  vulgar,  low  creatures  to  claim  you  as 
an  acquaintance.  There  is  scarcely  a  shop- 
keeper in  Littleham  who  does  not  boast  of 
being  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Oldham. 
This  house  is  not  as  it  was  in  your  father's 
time ;  he  professed  Whig  politics,  and  they 
were  respectable  then,  for  the  Whigs  were  oc- 
casionally in  power ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  now.  Your  father  would  never  have 
suffered  such  low  people  to  come  into  his  house, 
and  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself,  when  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  entertaining  these  vulgar  people. 
And  I  am  told,  Sir  Robert,  that  you  have  been 
actually  seen  sitting  down  in  the  little  back 
parlours   behind   the   shop,   conversing   in    the 
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most  familiar  manner  with  people  who  ought  to 
be  treated  as  one's  servants.  I  wonder  you 
are  not  above  it !" 

To  all  this,  Sir  Robert  Oldham  said  nothing, 
and  in  his  silence  was  his  wisdom ;  for  he  knew 
there  must  be  an  end  to  it ;  and  he  was  more 
likely  to  fall  asleep  under  the  lecture  if  he  held 
his  tongue,  than  if  he  took  part  in  the  debate. 
Mr.  Robert  also  might  have  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  from  this  scene,  if  it  were  possible  for 
lovers  to  learn  lessons  ;  he  might  have  inferred 
that  if  it  were  unpleasant  for  his  venerable 
father  to  undergo  a  prosy  prating  about  pro- 
priety from  his  venerable  spouse ;  so  it  would 
and  hereafter  might  be  quite  as  disagreeable  to 
the  next  Sir  Robert  to  undergo  the  same  sort  of 
discipline  from  the  next  Lady  Oldham.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  great  people  who  live  in  fine 
houses  and  ride  in  fine  coaches  cannot  pass 
through  the  world  without  troubles ;  though, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  a  greater  pity  if  they 
could. 
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Sir  Robert  Oldham  being  now  fully  charged 
with  lecturing  from  his  lady,  was  prepared  to 
administer  the  same  or  similar  to  his  son.  For, 
though  Sir  Robert  had  been,  and  still  could 
be,  on  occasion,  mightily  condescending  to  the 
people  at  Littleham,  in  their  little  parlours  at 
the  back  of  their  shops,  yet  he  had  a  very 
pretty  general  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Baro- 
net of  ancient  family,  as  compared  with  shop- 
keepers, merchants,  or  retired  shopkeepers  or 
merchants.  And  the  projected  or  suspected 
union  of  the  Oldhams  with  the  Franklins,  in 
the  persons  of  Mr.  Robert  Oldham  and  Miss 
Franklin,  was  never  an  object  of  pleasing  con- 
templation to  the  old  gentleman. 

"  So,  Robert,"  said  his  father,  "  you  have 
found  your  way  home  from  Littleham  in  whole 
bones .?  I  think  these  people  must  be  mad ; 
they  are  not  likely  to  reform  the  parliament 
by  breaking  our  heads." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Sir,"  said 
the  dutiful  son. 
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"  And  I  wish,"  said  the  worthy  Baronet, 
"  that  you  would  be  quite  of  my  opinion  on 
another  subject;  you  know  what  I  mean." 

The  young  gentleman  did  know  very  well, 
but  he  affected  to  express  himself  doubtingly. 
"  To  what  do  you  allude,  Sir  ?" 

"  To  Miss  Frankhn,  to  be  sure.  You  are 
absolutely  infatuated  by  her ;  you  are  blind 
to  what  every  body  else  can  see  with  half  an 
eye.  The  girl  cares  nothing  about  you  ;  all 
this  morning  was  she  playing  off  her  airs,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Lord  Summerfield,  and 
he  seemed  as  much  pleased  with  her  as  she 
was  with  him.  You  will  be  absolutely  laughed 
at  for  a  simpleton,  if  you  continue  your  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  Mr.  Franklin  may  be 
a  very  worthy  sort  of  a  man,  but  his  family 
is  nothing ;  he  is  but  a  man  of  yesterday."" 

"  Every  family.  Sir,"  answered  the  young 
gentleman,  "  must  have  a  beginning." 

This  was  spoken  very  temperately  as  to  tone, 
but  it  made  the  Baronet  very  angry ;  and  he 
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replied,  "  Bob,  don't  be  a  fool  !  let  me  hear 
no  more  such  levelling  nonsense."" 

"  I  am  not  aware.  Sir,"  said  the  young  man, 
'*  that  the  sentiment  which  I  expressed  can 
be  at  all  construed  into  any  thing  of  a  levelling 
tendency." 

"  Ay,  but  you  meant  it  so,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Those  were  all  levellers  this  morning  that 
wanted  to  upset  my  carriage :  I  wish  you  to 
have  a  due  regard  to  that  liberty  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  Briton,  but  beware  of 
levelling  principles.  My  principle  is  liberty 
without  licentiousness.  Now,  take  my  advice 
for  once :  drop  the  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Franklin ;  look  higher.  What  think  you  of 
Lady  Matilda  Summerfield  ?  That  is  not 
a  very  ancient  family,  but  still  there  is  no 
commercial  blood  in  their  veins." 

^'  But  yet,"  interrupted  Lady  Oldham, 
"  Lord  Summerfield  could  be  weak  enough  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  dragged  to  that  rabble- 
meeting  at  Littieham."" 
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"  Rabble-meeting  do  you  call  it,  Lady  Old- 
ham ?"  said  the  Baronet :  "  Let  me  tell  you, 
that  some  of  the  first  people  of  the  county  were 
there." 

"  And  they,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  "  were 
the  last  persons  that  should  have  been  there." 

It  was  good  for  the  Oldham  family,  that  the 
announcement  of  dinner  directed  their  attention 
to  more  agreeable  discussions.  They  had  all 
had  sufficient  agitation  to  procure  them  appe- 
tite, and  to  assist  digestion.  But  the  young 
gentleman  was  rather  disturbed  in  his  mind, 
when  he  thought  of  all  that  had  been  said  of 
Miss  Franklin  ;  nor  was  he  quite  pleased  with 
all  that  had  been  said  by  her.  He  could  not 
most  cordially  admire  and  approve  those  smiles 
which  she  had  lavished  on  Lord  Summerfield  ; 
nor  was  he  pleased,  on  reflection,  with  the 
very  uncourteous  manner  in  which  she  had 
received  him  on  his  return  from  Littleham. 
Mr.  Robert  also,  notwithstanding  that  his 
father  had  accused  him  of  cherishing  levelHng 
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principles,  sympathized  with  the  Baronet  in 
his  reverence  of  family,  and  estimation  of  high 
birth  ;  and  nothing  but  Miss  Franklin's  per- 
sonal beauty  could  be  an  atonement  for  her 
comparatively  humble  origin  :  and  in  the  un- 
pleasant meditations  in  which  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  engaged,  he  felt  himself  angry  with 
himself  that  he  could  not  so  far  command  him- 
self as  to  comply  with  his  father's  advice.  But, 
whenever  he  thought  of  Miss  Franklin,  of  her 
plebeian  origin,  of  her  exceedingly  pert  be- 
haviour, of  her  obvious  flirting  with  Lord 
Summerfield;  still  he  could  not  help  thinking 
how  very  pretty  she  was,  and  then,  in  that 
thought,  the  chains  of  his  thraldom  were 
riveted. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Lord  Summerfield  had  not  been  long  in 
England  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Ribbles- 
mere :  he  had  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
hfe  with  his  father  and  sister ;  he  had  not  been 
at  any  public  school,  or  at  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities :  all  his  instruction  he  had  received  from 
private  tutors,  and  he  had  engaged  in  scarcely 
any  of  the  gaieties  of  life.  His  father  had  been 
a  man  of  stern  and  haughty  manners,  not  lack- 
ing understanding,  but  thinking  somewhat  too 
highly  of  himself;  exercising  a  despotic  autho- 
rity upon  all  within  his  power,  but  deporting 
himself  kindly  to  those  who  readily  and  unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed  him :  so  he  was,  though  feared, 
L  2 
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not  hated  ;  and,  by  his  influence  over  others,  he 
displayed  the  existence  of  some  talent  in  him- 
self. 

The  son  was  a  gentle  likeness  of  the  father, 
not  quite  so  stern,  but  having  a  fair  show  of 
dignity,  and  manners  somewhat  imposing.  Of 
the  world  he  had  seen  comparatively  nothing ; 
he  scarcely  knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing ; 
but  there  is,  and  some  people  say  that  they 
have  seen  it.  Lord  Summerfield  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  noble  families,  and  with 
but  a  few,  and  his  acquaintance  had  been  of  a 
very  quiet  nature.  In  one  of  these  he  had  met 
with  Miss  Trevannion,  and,  without  at  all  wish- 
ing, thinking,  or  intending  to  fall  in  love  with 
her,  or  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  he  gradually 
came  to  admire  her  with  such  an  intenseness 
of  sweet  approbation,  that  she  was  almost  essen- 
tial to  his  happiness  ;  she  was  precisely  adapted 
to  his  taste.  The  young  ladies  of  noble  birth 
\^ere  too  much  in  the  world  for  him ;  they  had 
talk,  and  thoughts,  and  pursuits,  with  which  he 
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could  not  sympathize;  they  had  read  books, 
but  they  did  not  live  in  them  ;  they  might  have 
had  much  imagination,  but  they  had  more  re- 
ality ;  they  might  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  substance,  but  they  dwelt  more  upon  the 
shadow.  What  they  were  essentially,  was  over- 
whelmed in  what  they  were  accidentally.  Mr. 
Gray,  the  poet,  hath  said, 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

But  there  is  yet  another  mode  in  which 
flowers  may  be  spoiled;  they  may  be  close 
packed  together  in  crowded  cities,  and  their 
sweetness  may  be  undistinguishable  amidst  the 
various  other  odours  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

Now,  when  two  solitary  ones  come  together, 
if  the  expression  be  allowable,  the  interest  which 
they  feel  for  each  other  must  be  very  intense. 
So  it  was  with  Lord  Summerfield  and  Miss 
Trevannion,  and  they,  not  knowing  the  nature 
of  those  feelings  which  rendered  each  so  delight- 
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ful  to  the  other,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
them.  The  young  man's  father  saw  what  the 
young  man  was  not  aware  of,  and  his  commands 
were  peremptory,  and  they  were  obeyed  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  they  had  been  obeyed,  that  the 
young  man  felt  the  bitterness  of  them. 

The  old  Lord  Summerfield  died,  and  then 
the  young  man,  being  his  own  master,  sought 
out  Miss  Trevannion  again ;  for  he  thought 
that  there  was  not  such  another  living ;  and, 
to  him,  perhaps  there  was  not.  By  a  little 
inquiry,  he  learned  that  she  was  living  with 
Mr.  Franklin,  and  he  learned  at  the  same  time 
that  a  house  was  to  be  let  at  Ribblesmere,  and 
he  determined  to  hire  it.  This  it  was,  and  not 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Wren's  advertisement, 
which  induced  his  Lordship  to  hire  that  clumsy 
mansion. 

As  for  politics.  Lord  Summerfield  had  none, 
because  he  was  not  the  property  of  any  party. 
Curious  indeed  is  it  to  observe  how  positively 
and  dogmatically  people,  who  are  the  property 
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of  a  party,  discuss,  and  decide  upon,  political 
subjects.  As  soon  as  they  know  the  dictum  of 
their  leadersj  they  are  acquainted  with  all  ne- 
cessary knowledge,  and  their  understandings 
are  forthwith  enlightened.  Sir  Robert  Oldham, 
being  one  of  these,  was  astonished  beyond  mea- 
sure at  the  simplicity  of  Lord  Summerfield,  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider,  before  he  could 
decide.  His  Lordship,  however,  went  very  rea- 
dily to  the  meeting  at  Littleham,  not  for  the 
matter  of  politics,  but  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  because,  though  his  treasure 
seemed  lost  to  him  in  her  imagined  engagement 
with  Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  he  still  loved  to 
see  those  who  had  been  kind  to  her.  For  that 
reason  he  was  kind  and  attentive  to  Miss  Frank- 
lin ;  but  he  could  not  exactly  and  implicitly 
tell  Miss  Franklin  so,  and,  if  he  had,  she  would 
not  have  believed  him,  or  would  not  have 
understood  him,  and  would  have  taken  all  his 
attentions  as  solely  for  her  own  sake. 

But  Lord  Summerfield  had  not  the  slightest 
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notion  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Frank- 
lin, nor  could  he  imagine  that  she  could  imagine 
that  he  had.  It  did,  however,  so  happen  that, 
in  order  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  quite 
happy  under  his  loss,  he  assumed  a  livelier  and 
gayer  air  than  was  usual  with  him  ;  and  when 
he  recognised  the  pretty  laughing  face  of  Miss 
Frankhn,  he  gave  her  a  movement  of  the  head, 
and  a  smile  of  recognition  beyond  his  ordinary 
courtesy.  Thereat  Miss  Franklin  was  most 
highly  delighted,  and  thereby  the  young  lady 
was  provoked  to  behave  more  rudely  than  ever 
to  her  original  and  once  avowed  lover. 

When  Lord  Summerfield,  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  world,  attended  the  meeting  at  Littleham, 
he  was  much  scandalized  at  the  abrupt  rude- 
ness of  the  people  of  that  town.  For,  there 
stood  near  him  a  man,  who,  though  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  and  as  smart  as  a  lord,  was 
manifestly  and  clearly  enough  a  plebeian  of 
low  caste.     And   this   man  loudly  and  inces- 
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santly  bawled  out  for  parliamentary  reform,  as 
though  parliamentary  reform  were  a  thing  that 
had  ears,  and  would  come  when  it  was  called. 
Now,  there  was  not  much  to  recommend  this 
party  to  a  man  of  such  quiet  habits  and  gentle 
manners  as  Lord  Summerfield  ;  and  he  could 
not  well  disguise  the  annoyance  which  he  felt 
at  the  blaring  and  screaming  of  this  noisy  and 
impudent  patriot.  The  more,  however,  his 
Lordship  manifested  his  impatience  of  the 
man's  impertinence,  the  more  boisterously  did 
the  fellow  keep  up  his  uncouth  yelpings.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  opposition.  Lord  Summerfield's  frowns 
were  repaid  by  the  broken  windows  of  his 
carriage. 

These  petty  troubles,  however,  were  not  un- 
serviceable to  his  Lordship;  they  acted  as  a 
little  stimulus  to  his  mind,  directing  him  to 
something  more  than  mere  speculation,  and  ren- 
dering his  speculations,  and  his  general  know- 
L  5 
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ledge,  the  means  of  practical  benefit ;  and  he 
was  hereby,  for  a  time,  diverted  from  melan- 
choly thoughts,  concerning  his  beloved. 

As  his  Lordship  had  understood  that  Miss 
Trevannion  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Robert  Old- 
ham, and  upon  this  understanding,  had  re- 
solved to  pay  no  farther  attention  to  that  young 
lady,  he  had  some  little  conflict  with  himself,  as 
to  calling  upon  Miss  Franklin  on  the  following 
morning,  to  inquire  how  she  was  after  the  fright 
of  the  preceding  day.  And  in  this  very  con- 
flict it  was  abundantly  explained  to  his  own 
mind,  how  he  felt  towards  her  whom  he  had 
once  loved  ;  he  knew  that  he  loved  her  still. 
Still  farther,  painful  as  that  feeling  was,  he  had 
no  wish  to  remove  it  by  indifference.  He  called 
upon  Miss  Franklin,  and  he  pretended  to  think 
that  he  was  glad  that  he  met  the  young  lady 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  that  he  was  thus  not 
under  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  house, 
where  he  might  be  in  danger  of  meeting  Miss 
Trevannion. 
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Miss  Franklin  was  remarkably  well,  and  had 
most  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  fright. 

Lord  Summerfield,  for  want  of  something 
else  to  say,  admired  the  shrubbery,  and  the 
general  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  grounds. 
Miss  Franklin  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity 
of  engrossing  his  Lordship's  company  to  her- 
self, and  she  offered  her  services  to  conduct  him 
round  the  grounds. 

'*  They  are  not  extensive,  my  Lord,  though 
they  are  very  well  laid  out." 

"  The  greater  the  merit  of  the  designer,"' 
was  his  Lordship''s  reply,  who  hardly  knew 
what  he  said.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
in  and  out,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  where- 
soever Miss  Franklin  pleased,  and  he  had  the 
common-places  of  admiration  ready  for  every 
beauty  that  was  pointed  out  to  him.  But  he 
was  so  completely  absorbed  in  other  thoughts, 
that  Miss  Franklin  could  easily  discern  his  ab- 
sence, the  cause  of  which,  she  knew  not ;  and 
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she  conjectured,  but  was  wrong  in  her  conjec- 
ture. The  young  lady  felt  almost  assured  that 
his  Lordship's  heart  was  hers;  she  thought 
that  he  only  wanted  courage  to  say  so,  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  speak,  so  she  would  not 
hurry  him,  but  continued  walking  him  round 
and  round,  and  round  again  ;  and  she  wonder- 
ed what  he  could  mean  that  he  stayed  so  long 
and  never  spoke  but  when  he  was  spoken  to, 
and  then  made  his  answers  short  and  indif- 
ferent. There  was  a  seat,  an  alcove,  a  grotto, 
a  hermitage,  a  something  of  that  nature,  to 
which  the  lady  drew  her  attendant,  and  there 
did  she  persuade  him  to  sit,  and  there  did  she 
sit  by  his  side ;  and  he  twiddled  his  thumbs, 
and  waved  his  body  to  and  fro,  and  he  looked 
up  to  the  sky  in  a  state  of  abstraction. 

It  was  a  problem  to  the  young  lady,  what 
his  Lordship  could  possibly  be  thinking  about ; 
he  had  now  stayed  a  most  unreasonable  length 
of  time ;  and  if  he  had  been  tired  of  his  company. 
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he  had  opportunity,  if  he  pleased,  to  leave  it ; 
but  he  moved  not  to  depart,  and  the  young 
lady  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it ;  she  was 
almost  afraid  that  he  was  crazy. 

During  the  time  that  his  Lordship  had 
been  loitering  about  the  grounds  with  Miss 
Frankhn,  Mr.  Robert  Oldham  had  called,  and 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  young  lady  was 
walking  about  the  grounds  with  Lord  Summer- 
field  ;  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  He 
waited  in  the  house  some  time,  talking  with 
Miss  Trevannion,  and  from  the  windows  he  saw 
the  pair  walking  together;  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes.  He  waited,  thinking  that 
they  would  soon  come  into  the  house ;  but  after 
waiting  a  long  while,  still  they  did  not  come ; 
he  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses. 

Now  did  he  feel  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  and 
if  he  had  had  three  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  would  have  gone  up 
to  the  alcove,  and  have  shot  Lord  Summer- 
field  with  one,  Miss  Franklin  with  another,  and 
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himself  with  the  third  ;  which  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  catastrophes  of  a 
love  affair  that  has  ever  been  heard  of.  It  was 
well  for  them  all  that  he  was  not  so  copiously 
supplied  with  such  murderous  weapons;  he 
had  not  even  one  to  shoot  himself  withal. 

In  this  perplexity,  he  had  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  stay  till  he  was  tired,  and  then  go  home. 
He  did  so,  leaving  word,  however,  with  Miss 
Trevannion,  that  he  had  waited  till  he  could 
wait  no  longer. 

By  what  means  Lord  Summerfield  was  awak- 
ened from  his  reverie  is  unknown, — probably  he 
wanted  his  dinner.  He  was,  however,  by  some 
means  or  other  aroused,  and  he  took  his  leave 
of  Miss  Franklin,  admiring  his  own  resolution 
that  he  would  not  throw  himself  again  in  the 
way  of  Miss  Trevannion.  His  Lordship,  what- 
ever might  be  his  singularities,  arising  from  his 
secluded  mode  of  life  and  education,  was  a  man 
of  the  strictest  honour  and  the  purest  integrity, 
and  he  would  submit  to  any  thing  rather  than 
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violate  what  he  considered  the  purity  of  prin- 
ciple. It  cost  him  a  great  effort  to  be  so  long 
near  Miss  Trevannion  without  seeing  her, 
knowing  that  he  might  have  seen  her  had  he 
been  so  disposed.  Never  once  did  he  mention 
her  name ;  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  talking  to 
Miss  Franklin  without  mentioning  the  beloved 
name,  that  kept  him  so  long  and  so  strangely 
silent. 

When  his  Lordship  had  finished  his  morning 
call,  which  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
he  returned  .home  to  seek  the  sympathy  and 
advice  of  his  good  sister.  He  was  not  so  bois- 
terous at  his  disappointment  as  was  Mr.  Robert 
Oldham,  who,  at  his  return  home,  set  himself 
down  and  penned  a  tremendous  epistle  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Summerfield,  which 
epistle  his  Lordship  received  just  as  he  was 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  which  epistle,  tre- 
mendous as  it  was,  took  not  away  his  Lord- 
ship''s  appetite.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 
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"  My  Lord, 

"  It  may  be  in  your  Lordship's  recollection, 
that  I  recently  did  myself  the  honour  to  call 
upon  your  Lordship,  and  to  confide  to  you 
certain  matters  as  relative  to  an  interesting  en- 
gagement. My  reason  for  that  apparently  sin- 
gular step  was,  that  from  certain  appearances, 
I  apprehended  that  your  Lordship  was  not 
aware  of  that  engagement.  I  did  entertain  a 
hope  that,  in  consequence  of  that  confidential 
communication,  those  certain  appearances  would 
not  be  repeated  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
they  are  not  only  repeated,  but  that  they  are 
stronger  than  ever.  I  feel  myself,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  your  Lord- 
ship for  an  explanation  at  your  Lordship's 
earliest  convenience. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Oldham." 

'*To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Summerfield,  &c.  &c." 
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Lord  Summerfield  read  this  letter  twice  and 
twice  again,  and  thought  it  was  somewhat 
cloudy.  His  Lordship's  brow  was  cloudy  also, 
and  his  sister  saw  it,  and  said,  "  What  troubles 
you,  brother  ?" 

He  replied,  "Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
me,  demanding  an  explanation,  and  this  letter 
itself  needs  to  be  explained. — Look  at  it." 

Matilda  took  the  letter,  and  having  read  it, 
returned  it  to  her  brother,  saying,  "  I  suppose 
the  writer  can  explain  it,  if  any  one  can." 

In  order  to  obtain  an  explanation  from  the 
writer.  Lord  Summerfield  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  On  my  return  home  this  afternoon  I  was 
much  surprised  at  finding  a  note  from  you,  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  my  conduct ;  if  you 
can  give  me  an  explanation  of  your  note,  per- 
haps I  may  give  you  the  explanation  that  you 
seek  for. 

Your's  most  faithfully, 

Summerfield." 

«  To  Robert  Oldham,  Esq.  &c.  &c." 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  note,  Mr.  Robert  Old- 
ham put  himself  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
went  into  his  dressing-room,  and  examined  his 
pistols,  and  opened  his  writing-desk,  and  took 
out  a  quire  of  paper,  and  mended  a  pen,  and 
put  the  quire  of  paper  back  again  with  the  pen 
into  his  desk,  and,  as  it  was  bed-time,  he  went 
to  bed,  and  tumbled  about  all  night,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  himself  to  go  to  sleep,  woke 
fifty  times  in  a  fright  before  morning,  and  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  he  was  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  Robert  Oldham  had  finished  a  late 
breakfast,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  six 
miles  to  Poppleton  Cottage,  the  sporting-box 
of  his  friend  Major  Cobham ;  and  all  the  way 
there  he  thought  of  nothing  but  pistols  and 
Miss  Franklin,  and  he  almost  wished  that  Miss 
Franklin  had  not  been  quite  so  pretty  ;  but,  as 
she  was  so  pretty,  he  was  resolved  not  to  give 
her  up  ;  moreover,  if  he  had  been  ever  so  ready 
to  renounce  her  from  any  indifference  of  feeling, 
it  now  became  a  point  of  honour  that  he  should 
be  most  violently  in  love  with  her. 

Major  Cobham  was  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world.     He  was  a  stout  gentleman,  about 
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five-and-forty  years  of  age,  having  a  round  face, 
small  features,  broad  shoulders,  cheerful  smile, 
short  legs,  unceasing  good-humour;  always 
ready  to  do  any  one  a  service,  if  there  was  not 
much  trouble  in  it ;  an  exceedingly  steady  man, 
punctual  to  his  appointments,  observant  of 
etiquette  without  making  the  least  bustle  about 
the  matter  ;  having  no  eccentricities,  but  always 
deporting  himself  with  the  utmost  propriety ; 
having  little  or  no  mind,  but  seeming  to  know 
what  was  proper  by  means  of  an  unerring  in- 
stinct ;  agreeable  to  most  people,  and  disagreea- 
ble to  none;  having  a  constitution  of  iron,  able 
to  undergo  any  fatigue ;  intemperance,  if  it  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  did  not  discompose  him, 
and  abstinence  was  no  abatement  of  his  good- 
humour;  not  possessed  of  much  sensibility, 
but  by  no  means  devoid  of  feeling  ;  he  looked 
as  if  he  could  never  be  disturbed  and  never 
worn  out. 

When  Robert  Oldham  arrived  at  the  cottage, 
the  Major  was  at  home  reading  the  newspaper, 
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he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  else 
in  the  world  that  could  be  read  except  the 
books  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  in 
the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  which 
books,  he  thought,  were  only  to  be  read  by 
parsons:  nobody  else,  he  imagined,  was  able  to 
understand  them. 

"  I  have  called  upon  you,  Major,  on  a  very 
unpleasant  business,"  said  Robert  Oldham. 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  Major,  "  you  don't 
say  so !  Sorry  for  it.  Come,  sit  down,  and  let 's 
hear  all  about  it." 

The  Major  looked  as  much  concerned  as  he 
possibly  could,  but  that  was  not  much.  The 
young  gentleman  sat  down  and  stretched  out 
his  legs,  and  with  his  riding  whip  gave  his 
boot  a  magnanimous  slap,  and  said, — "  What 
think  you  of  an  affair  of  honour.  Major  ?" 

"  An  affair  of  honour  !  Good  !  Come,  you 
have  never  had  a  concern  of  that  kind  before ; 
I  hope  it  is  with  a  suitable  person,  a  gentle- 
man." 
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"  It  is  with  a  lord,"  answered  Robert  Old- 
ham. 

«  Capital !"  said  the  Major  :  "  Well,  1 11  be 
your  second.  Got  pistols  ?  you  shall  be  wel- 
come to  mine.  I  '11  stand  your  friend,  and 
we  '11  have  all  the  correspondence  printed  in  the 
morning  and  evening  papers." 

''  The  correspondence  has  not  proceeded  far 
at  present,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  "  but  you  shall 
see  it." 

Thereupon  the  young  gentleman  drew  from 
his  pocket-book  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he 
had  sent  to  Lord  Summerfield,  together  with 
the  answer  which  his  Lordship  had  given  to 
it.  The  Major  read  the  letters  in  order, 
and  on  finishing  Mr.  Oldham's  letter  to  Lord 
Summerfield,  he  said,  "  Very  good,  very 
good  !  Quite  correct ! — Now,  what  is  his  Lord- 
ship's answer  ?'*'' 

Having  read  that,  he  returned  them  to  Mr. 
Oldham,  saying,  "  Insolent  fellow  !  Your  letter 
need    explanation !    He    is   laughing    at    you. 
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Why,  the  meaning  of  your  letter  is  as  clear  as 
daylight. — But  what  is  it  all  about,  my  good 
fellow  ?^' 

Then  Robert  Oldham  explained  to  Major 
Cobham  that  letter,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
as  clear  as  daylight. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Major,  "  there  is  but  one 
mode  of  proceeding." 

He  then  rang,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  the 
door  immediately,  and  said  to  Mr.  Oldham, 
"  You  may  leave  the  rest  of  the  business  to  me. 
— But  where  does  his  Lordship  reside  .?"*" 

That  was  a  useful  question,  and  was  soon 
answered,  and  the  parties  rode  together  to  Rib- 
blesmere,  where  they  separated.  The  Major 
went  to  the  house  of  Lord  Summerfield,  and 
Mr.  Oldham  to  the  mansion  of  his  worthy 
father. 

His  Lordship  received  the  Major  with  the 
utmost  urbanity,  and  the  Major  behaved  with 
the  most  perfect  politeness  to  his  Lordship. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Oldham,''  said  Lord  Sum- 
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merfield,  "  has  certainly  puzzled   me   by   this 
letter,  of  which  you  have  probably  seen  a  copy." 

"  I  have,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Major,  "  and 
also  your  Lordship's  answer ;  which  leaves 
my  friend  no  alternative.*" 

"  It  leaves  him,  I  think,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  the  alternative  of  explaining  his  letter." 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Major,  "  you 
will  excuse  me,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  me 
that  Mr.  Oldham's  letter  to  you  is  at  all  in  need 
of  any  explanation.  As  he  stated  the  matter 
to  me,  every  thing  was  perfectly  intelligible ; 
besides,  the  very  fact  of  your  Lordship'^s  having 
insinuated  that  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  needed 
explanation,  is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  to  the 
proceeding  which  my  friend  has  adopted." 

<«  My  good  Sir,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  imagine  that  I  should  have  any 
reluctance  to  meet  Mr.  Oldham,  or  any  one  else, 
as  a  gentleman,  if  there  were  just  occasion  for 
it ;  but  really,  under  present  circumstances,  it 
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does  appear  to  me  that  I  should  be  very  much 
to  blame,  if  I  were  hastily  to  accept  Mr.  Old- 
ham's defiance,  with  which,  it  appears,  you  are 
commissioned." 

««  Why,  my  Lord,  if  you  are  not  disposed  to 
meet  Mr.  Oldham,  you  may  of  course  sign  an 
apology,  which  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  draw 
up  for  your  Lordship ;  though  I  think  my 
friend  will  be  disappointed  if  you  do  rot  favour 
him  with  a  meeting." 

Lord  Summerfield  smiled  at  the  Major's  zeal, 
and  said,  "  If  your  friend  is  so  very  anxious 
for  a  meeting,  and  you  do  not  seem  less  so,  I 
fear  that  none  but  a  very  humiliating  apology 
will  satisfy  you." 

"  Why,"  said  the  Major,  "  one  ought  not  to 
be  too  rigid.  I  should  merely  propose  that 
your  Lordship  should  promise  to  give  up  the 
young  lady,  and  renounce  all  pretensions  to  her; 
that  you  should  express  your  regret  at  having 
insinuated  that  my  friend's  letter  was  unintel- 

VOL.   III.  M 
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Jigible ;  and  that  you  should  ask  his  pardon  for 
what  you  have  said  or  done  offensive  to  him  ; 
and  that  the  whole  correspondence  and  negotia- 
tion shall  be  drawn  up  by  me,  and  authenticat- 
ed by  your  Lordship's  signature,  and  inserted  in 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  papers  ;  and 
thence  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  Sunday 
papers,  and  then  into  the  provincial  papers, 
and  then  it  will  be  forgotten.  I  believe,  that  is 
the  proper  and  regular  course,  is  it  not  ?"" 

All  this  was  spoken  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness, but  it  was  not  quite  so  seriously  heard  ; 
for  when  the  Major  had  finished,  and  almost 
before  he  had  finished.  Lord  Summerfield  laugh- 
ed as  loud  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  laugh,  and 
almost  louder ;  and  he  said,  "  I  have  been  so 
long  abroad.  Major  Cobham,  and  so  little  in 
society,  that  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
manners  of  this  country  ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
the  outline  of  apology  is  rather  stronger  than  I 
feel  disposed  to  submit  to." 
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*'  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  your  Lord- 
ship is  prepared  to  meet  my  friend  in  the  regu- 
lar way  ?'^ 

''  If  you  and  your  friend  are  so  very  desirous 
of  a  meeting,  certainly  ;  but  I  must  still  say, 
that  I  should  like  to  know  for  what  we  are  to 
meet  ?" 

"  For  what  you  are  to  meet !"  exclaimed  the 
Major;  "I  should  think  that  must  be  clear 
enough." 

"  It  is  not  very  clear  to  me,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship ;  "  and  as  you,  Major  Cobham,  seem  to  be 
in  your  friend's  confidence,  perhaps  you  will 
favour  me  with  the  information  of  what  it  is 
that  we  are  to  fight  for,  unless  it  is  a  piece 
of  etiquette  that  we  are  to  fight  without  know- 
ing wherefore." 

Major  Cobham  was  a  very  serious  man ;  and 

so  far  from  understanding  a  joke,  he  did  not 

know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  world  ; 

he  thought  that  every  thing  was  what  it  was ; 

M  2 
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and  because  Lord  Summerfield  did  not  im- 
mediately and  eagerly  embrace  the  offer  of  a 
meeting,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  Lord 
Summerfield  had  a  dislike  to  fighting  ;  and 
because  he  thought  that  his  Lordship  had 
a  dislike  to  fighting,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  Lordship  was  a  coward ;  and  think- 
ing so,  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
treat  him  accordingly.  But  he  presently 
found  himself  in  an  error ;  for  when  he 
smiled  superciliously,  and  said,  "  Well,  my 
Lord,  if  you  will  neither  fight  nor  apolo- 
gize, we  know  how  we  must  proceed  ;"  his 
Lordship  rose  from  his  seat  and  rang  the 
bell,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  the 
Major,  addressed  himself  to  the  servant,  and 
ordered  Major  Cobham's  horse  to  be  brought 
out.  When  the  servant  was  gone,  and  the 
Major  looked  thunderstruck  at  the  move- 
ment, his  Lordship  said,  '^  Major  Cobham, 
you    are    disposed    to   make   yourself   a   prin- 
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cipal,  since  you  have  some  doubts  of  being  a 
second," 

The  Major  stared,  for  the  tables  were  com- 
pletely turned,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Major  were 
opened,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  neither  a 
coward  nor  a  blockhead  to  deal  with  ;  and 
as  he  was  not  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  but 
was  an  admirer  of  a  man  of  spirit,  he  did  not 
hastily  take  the  defiance  which  was  offered  him, 
but  replied  with  cheerfulness  of  expression, 
^'  My  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  certainly 
did  take  you  for  a  coward,  and  w^as  prepared 
to  treat  you  as  such — I  am  happy  to  find  I 
was  wrong.  Now,  I  should  be  acting  unfaith- 
fully to  my  friend,  if  I  were  to  take  the  work 
out  of  his  hands  ;  so,  if  you  please,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  our  business ;  not  that  I  have  any 
objection  to  fight  with  you,  if  you  please;  only, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Oldham  has  the  first  claim, 
I  should  not  be  acting  honourably  to  anticipate 
him;^ 
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Lord  Summerfield  smiled  again,  equally 
diverted  with  the  Major's  coolness,  as  he  had 
been  with  his  warmth.  ''  Seriously  then. 
Major  Cobham,  if  your  friend  insists  upon  it 
that  I  shall  not  go  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, I  must  say  that  he  is  taking  a  hberty  to 
which  I  will  not  submit." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Major,  "  that 's  right, 
that''s  plain  :  but  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
commit  this  to  writing,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  mistakes,  and  this  note  will  appear  in  the 
correspondence  as  No.  3.  You  understand,  my 
Lord,  you  understand  i^" 

His  Lordship  wrote  accordingly,  and  the 
Major  was  happy  in  being  the  bearea',  and  he 
anticipated  a  week's  immortality  in  the  daily 
papers.  Now,  when  this  No.  3  of  the  corre- 
spondence was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Robert  Oldham,  that  gentleman  shortly  wrote 
No.  4  of  the  correspondence ;  then  Lord  Sum- 
merfield wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Edward  Frank' 
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lin,  which  was  No.  5  of  the  correspondence  ; 
and  then  Major  Cobham  and  Mr.  Edward 
Franklin  wrote  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  of  the  cor- 
respondence, and  a  time  and  place  were  fixed 
for  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  is  a  story  of  two  Irishmen  who  met 
to  fight  a  duel,  because  one  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  of  the  other,  who  had  said  that 
he  had  seen  a  fine  field  of  anchovies  in  full 
blossom.  He  whose  veracity  was  questioned 
challenged  the  other ;  the  parties  met,  and 
the  seconds  wished  to  prevent  matters  from 
coming  to  extremes,  and  wished  for  some  ex- 
planation. The  challenger  would  not  hear  of 
any  such  thing,  and  was  just  preparing  to  fire, 
when  at  a  sudden  thought,  he  flung  his  pistol 
away,  and  ran  capering  up  to  his  antagonist, 
and  took  him  by  the  hand^  exclaiming,  "  Arrah  ! 
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dear  honey,  I  beg  ye  ten  thousand  pardons ! 
'twas  altogether  a  mistake  of  my  own — it  wasn't 
anchovies,  it  was  artichokes." 

Some  such  a  duel  as  this  might  have  been 
fought  by  Lord  Summerfield  and  Mr.  Robert 
Oldham,  had  not  Edward  Franklin  possessed 
a  little  more  penetration  than  the  son  of  the 
Baronet  of  ancient  family. 

When  time  and  place  had  been  appointed 
by  the  seconds.  Lord  Summerfield  requested 
Mr.  Edward  Franklin's  attendance  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  time  of  meeting. 

"  I  believe,''  said  his  Lordship,  "  that  on 
these  occasions  it  is  usual  to  make  arrange- 
ments that  may  prevent  confusion  and  trouble 
in  case  of  a  serious  termination  of  the  affair." 

"  It  is  certainly  desirable,"  said  Edward 
Franklin. 

"  There  are  but  two  persons  in  the  world 
for  whom  I  am  deeply  interested,  and  perhaps 
— certainly,  there  is  but  one  who  is  deeply 
M  5 
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interested  for  me; — that  one  is  my  sister.  I 
cannot  by  any  testamentary  arrangements  con- 
tribute much  to  her  comfort,  and,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  she  will  need  assistance  and  atten- 
tions which  she  cannot  have  from  servants,  and 
which  she  will  not  accept  from  any  of  our 
neighbours  here.  I  shall  therefore  write  by 
this  night's  post  to  my  solicitor  in  London, 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  come  down. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  other,  who  is  the  in- 
nocent occasion  of  all  this,  I  am  so  much  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed,  that  I  am  induced  to 
give  you  more  of  my  confidence  than,  under 
other  circumstances,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
give." 

Edward  Franklin  had  observed  the  attention 
which  Lord  Summerfield  had  seemed  to  pay 
to  Maria,  but  did  not  quite  agree  with  his 
sister  in  his  view  of  those  attentions ;  but  when 
his  Lordship  talked  so  seriously  of  the  interest 
which  he  felt  for  the  innocent  occasion  of  the 
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present  quarrel,  then  the  young  gentleman  be- 
gan to  regard  those  attentions  as  more  serious, 
and  he  felt  exceedingly  grieved  that  his  sister 
had  acted  so  very  indiscreetly  as  to  give  oc- 
casion to  such  a  serious  misunderstanding ;  in 
a  word,  Edward  FrankHn  thought  that  the 
young  lady,  though  she  was  his  own  sister, 
was  not  worth  figliting  for,  and  he  set  himself 
determinedly  to  prevent  the  duel. 

"  If  you  can  give  me  so  much  of  your  con- 
fidence," said  Edward,  "  as  may  prevent  the 
meeting,  I  shall  think  myself  happy." 

"There  you  must  excuse  me,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship: "the  meeting  must  take  place;  my  only 
concern  is  for  the  survivors,  if  I  should  fall. 
I  could  have  wished  to  leave  some  memorial — "*' 
Here  was  not  altogether  a  pause,  but,  instead 
of  continuing  to  address  himself  to  Edward 
Franklin,  his  Lordship  continued  in  a  kind  of 
muttering  soliloquy — "  Yet,  a  memorial  will 
only  upbraid  her  ! — and  why  should   I  do  so  ? 
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Her  conduct  has  been  in  every  point  of  view 
decidedly  unexceptionable — it  is  all  my  own 
fault — she  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she 
pleases — yet  I  could  wish  to  see  her  once  more.'" 

Edward  Franklin  had  not  been  very  attentive- 
ly listening  to  his  Lordship's  soliloquy,  but  he 
heard  the  last  sentence,  and  it  was  uttered 
with  much  emotion.  He  interrupted  the  soli- 
loquy, by  saying,  "  If  your  Lordship  wishes 
to  see  my  sister — " 

"  To  see  your  sister  ?"  said  his  Lordship, 
starting  as  from  a  reverie  ;  "  No,  no,  by  no 
means:  I  believe,  that  has  caused  the  misun- 
derstanding." 

Then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  entered  his 
mind,  he  said  in  a  hurried  manner,  "  Sit  down, 
Mr.  Franklin,  sit  down  ;  I  will  write  a  few  lines, 
which  I  will  commit  to  your  care,  and,  in  case 
of  fin  accident,  you  will  transmit  them  according 
to  their  destination,  otherwise  you  will  return 
them  to  me.'' 
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His  Lordship  seemed  pleased  with  that  deter- 
mination, and  sat  down  cheerfully  to  write : 
Edward  Franklin  also  sat  down,  not  cheerfully, 
to  think  ;  he  had  been  much  astonished  at 
Lord  Summerfield's  apparent  attentions  to 
Maria,  but  was  still  more  astonished  at  the 
profound  seriousness  with  which  he  spoke  of 
her  ;  there  was,  however,  in  the  language 
which  his  Lordship  used  concerning  the  seeing 
her  once  more,  something  strange,  for  he  had 
said,  "  I  believe  that  has  caused  the  misunder- 
standing." 

Edward  knew  that  very  well,  and  thought 
that  Lord  Summerfield  knew  it  too,  and  that  this 
was  the  whole  and  sole  occasion  of  the  quarrel 
and  the  projected  duel.  In  meditating  on  this, 
a  new  light  darted  into  his  mind,  and,  by  means 
of  the  high  regard  which  he  entertained  for  Miss 
Trevannion,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was 
possible  that  all  these  visits  and  all  this  atten- 
tion had  been  for  her  sake  :   then  he  recollected 
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many  movements  of  the  eye,  and  many  indirect 
remarks,  that  corroborated  his  suspicions. 

And  he  was  about  to  speak,  when  Lord 
Summerfield  had  finished  his  writing,  which 
he  sealed,  and  gave  to  Edward,  saying,  "  Now, 
my  good  Sir,  take  charge  of  this  packet ;  if  I 
fall,  you  will  find  your  instructions  in  it ;  if  not, 
return  it  to  me." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Edward,  "  I  think  that, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  this  meeting 
altogether." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  but  I 
have  no  wish  to  prevent  it.  If  I  do  not  fall 
by  Mr.  Oldham's  hand,  I  may  by  my  own, 
which  would  be  worse." 

"  But  Mr.  Oldham  .may  fall,"  said  Edward. 

"  He  shall  not,"  said  Lord  Summerfield; 
and  then  in  a  lower  tone  he  added,  "  For  her 
sake,  he  shall  not." 

Edward  Franklin  was  attempting  to   speak 
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again,  but  Lord  Summerfield  prevented  him 
by  saying,  "  Now,  my  good  friend,  pray  leave 
me ;  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  morning." 

Very  cheerfully  did  his  Lordship  take  leave 
of  his  friend,  but  more  anxiously  did  Edward 
Franklin  part  from  him.  Edward  felt  more 
and  more  convinced  that  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing which  he  ought  to  rectify,  and  though 
it  was  late,  it  was  not  too  late  to  prevent  mischief: 
for  he  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  plan  of 
lighting  first  and  explaining  afterwards ;  he 
thought  there  v/as  something  very  clumsy  in 
blowing  a  man's  brains  out,  and  then  saying, 
"•  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir." 

The  first  step,  he  thought,  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Miss  Trevannion  had  ever  met 
Lord  Summerfield  before  he  came  to  reside  at 
Ribblesmere  ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  see  the  young  lady  alone,  and  not  to  make 
much  parade  of  interrogation  : — since  he  had 
spoken  to  her,   and   that  unsuccessfully,   as  a 
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suitor,  she  had  carefully  avoided  being  alone 
with  him,  he  was  therefore  forced  to  use  some 
little  artifice  to  procure  an  interview. 

When  they  were  alone,  he  said,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  he  could  well  assume,  "  Miss 
Trevannion,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,  which 
may  seem  impertinent,  but  I  have  a  very  par- 
ticular reason  for  asking  it.'' 

"  And  what  is  that  question  ?"  said  the 
young  lady,  most  unsuspiciously. 

Edward  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  to  observe 
every  expression  of  her  countenance,  when  he 
said,  "  I  wish  to  ask  you,  whether  you  ever  saw 
Lord  Summerfield  before  he  came  to  reside  at 
Ribblesmcre  ?" 

Her  looks  answered  the  question  completely ; 
but  she  replied,  "  For  what  purpose  can  you 
ask  me  such  a  question  as  that  ?" 

"  For  a  more  important  purpose  than  you 
can  imagine."" 

The  young  lady's  agitation  now  became  ex- 
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cessive;  her  colour  vanished,  and  her  Hmbs  trem- 
bled ;  and  the  fear  that  she  should  betray  herself, 
led  her  to  still  greater  emotion.     She  knew  the 
goodness  of  Edward  Franklin's  heart,  and  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  she  was  willing 
to  throw  herself  upon  his  mercy  ;    she  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  mere  idle  curiosity  which 
prompted  the  inquiry,  and  yet  she  could  not 
form  any  conjecture  whatever  of  the  cause  and 
motive  of  his  question.     He,  seeing  the  disturb- 
ed state  of  the  young  lady's  mind,  was  very  well 
satisfied    that    his    suspicions   had    been    well- 
founded,  and  he  now  had  for  his  only  difficulty 
to  ascertain  from  whence  the  misunderstanding 
could  arise  in  the  mind  of  his  intended  brother- 
in-law. 

But  it  was  first  his  duty  as  well  as  desire  to 
calm  the  agitation  of  poor  Miss  Trevannion, 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  this  could  not  be 
done  by  giving  a  true  and  full  statement  of  the 
case  as  it  stood.     With   respectful  tenderness 
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he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *'  Miss 
Trevannion,  I  had  particular  reasons  for  asking 
you  the  question  :  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
pain  which  I  have  inflicted  upon  you  by  asking 
it ;  you  will  shortly  see  that  my  motive  was 
good.  Be  composed ;  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  farther  inquiries  ;  your  secret  is  safe  with 
me." 

He  was  about  leaving  her,  when  she  called 
him  back,  and  with  great  difficulty  asked  him, 
"  Has  Lord  Summerfield  mentioned  my  name  ?'' 

'"'  He  has  not ;  but  he  has  made  allusions 
which  I  only  could  understand. — Now,  see  no 
one  to-night ;  retire  to  your  room  ;  to-morrow 
you  will  know  every  thing." 

It  was  growing  late,  but  still  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  see  Robert  Oldham  ;  the  dis- 
tance was  not  great,  and  he  was  in  time  to  see 
him.  There  was  a  wide  difference  in  point  of 
understanding  and  apprehension  between  Miss 
Trevannion   and   Robert   Oldham ;   and   there 
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needed  not  much  delicacy  of  management  with 
this  gentleman.  As  soon  as  Edward  was  alone 
with  him,  he  began  by  saying,  *'  You  will 
excuse  this  visit,  but  the  present  is  not  a  time 
for  ceremonies.  You  are  completely  at  fault 
concerning  Lord  Summerfield  ;  there  is  al- 
together a  misunderstanding  between  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert  Oldham,  "  I  know  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  between  us,  and  to- 
morrow morning  it  will  be  set  right." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  Edward  ;  *'  but  I  can  set 
it  right  now." 

"  Welir  rephed  Mr.  Oldham,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  now ;  you  and  Major 
Cobham  have  the  business  in  your  own  hands." 

"  Nonsense  !"  replied  Edward  FrankHn  ;  "  I 
beg  that  you  will  try  to  act  rationally.  Do 
you  wish  to  fight  merely  for  the  sake  of  fight- 
ing ?  If  you  do,  proceed,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. Or,  are  you  pleased  with  the  eclat  of 
a  duel .? — or  what  is  it  that  you  would  have  i'" 
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"  I  would  have  satisfaction,''  replied  Robert 
Oldham  :  "  Lord  Summerfield  has  injured  and 
insulted  me,  and  I  have  called  him  out.  and 
after  some  hesitation  he  has  consented  to  meet 
me." 

''  It  would  have  been  wise  in  Lord  Summer- 
field  if  he  had  hesitated  a  little  longer." 

"  Prudent,  perhaps,"  replied  Robert  Old- 
ham. 

"  Oldham,  I  can  tell  you,  that  if  you  imagine 
that  Lord  Summerfield  is  paying  his  attention 
to  Maria,  you  are  in  an  error.  My  sister  is  not 
his  attraction." 

Thereat  Robert  Oldham  looked  astonished, 
very  astonished  indeed  did  he  look.  "  Why, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  not  going  to  per- 
suade me  that  Lord  Summerfield  is  paying  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Trevannion  !  He  would  not 
be  walking  about  the  grounds  all  day  long  with 
Maria,  if  he  came  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Trevannion  !" 
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Having  said  this,  Robert  Oldham  laughed 
triumphantly  at  his  own  sagacity  ;  and  he, 
moreover,  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  imagin- 
ed weakness  of  Edward  Franklin  in  attempt- 
ing to  impose  upon  him  ;  and  he  continued, 
"  Mr.  Franklin,  if  you  think  Lord  Summerfield 
a  more  desirable  match  for  your  sister,  you 
have  undoubtedly  every  right  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  acquaintance  ;  and  if  Maria  loves 
Lord  Summerfield,  let  her  have  him ;  but  I  will 
not  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  Lord  Sum- 
merfield, or  Lord  any  body." 

It  was  not  in  Mr.  Robert  Oldham's  catalogue 
of  probabilities,  that  any  one  in  his  senses,  see- 
ing under  one  roof  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
pretty  and  rich,  and  the  other  not  pretty  or 
rich,  could  possibly  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
former  ;  therefore,  there  is  not  much  cause  for 
wonder  that  he  should  regard  with  incredulity 
Edward  Franklin's  assertion,  that  there  could 
be  any  other  attraction  than  Maria.     Nor  did 
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it  all  comport  with  Mr.  Oldham's  notions,  tliat 
a  gentleman  should  be  walking  with  one  lady 
whom  he  did  not  love,  while  she  whom  he  did 
love  was  near  and  accessible. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince Robert  Oldham ;  but  Edward  was  a  gene- 
rous man,  and  a  man  of  good  understanding, 
and  he  saw  where  the  error  was ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  her  whom  he  had  once  loved,  and  whom 
he  must  ever  esteem,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  a 
meeting  which  could  do  no  good,  and  which 
might  do  serious  harm.  Finding  that  his  friend 
was  inapprehensive  of  reasoning,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  more  positive  and  authoritative  style. 

"  Mr.  Oldham,''  said  he,  "  I  tell  you  plainly, 
that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair, 
unless  it  can  be  made  out  more  to  my  satisfac- 
tion tlmn  it  is  at  present,  that  Lord  Summer- 
field  has  ever  had  any  intention  of  withdrawing 
my  sister's  affections  from  you." 
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"  I  want  no  other  evidence  than  my  own 
senses,"  growled  Robert  Oldham  :  "  Look  at  his 
answer  to  my  first  letter  !" 

"  And  look  at  your  letter  to  him  !" 

"  Ay  !  well,  look  at  it ;  can  any  thing  be 
plainer  ?"" 

"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  much  plainer  if 
you  had  mentioned  names. — Suppose  Lord 
Summerfield  had  been  attached  to  Miss 
Trevannion  ?" 

''  Oh,  yes  !"  interrupted  Robert  Oldham,  "  a 
likely  matter  that  he  should  fall  in  love  with 
Miss  Trevannion,  when  Maria  was  in  the  way  ! 
I  '11  tell  you  what,  Frankhn,  Lord  Summerfield 
may  have  Maria,  if  he  pleases  ;  but  I  am  deter- 
mined to  have  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  has 
offered  to  me." 

"  Will  you  answer  me  distinctly  one  ques- 
tion ?  Have  you  ever,  in  so  many  words,  told 
Lord  Summerfield  that  there  was  an  engage- 
ment subsisting  between  you  and  Maria  ?" 
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"  I  might  not  have  mentioned  the  name,  but 
I  gave  him  to  understand  how  it  was." 

"  And  is  it  not  possible  that  he  should  mis- 
understand you,  and  suppose  that  you  were 
referring  to  Miss  Trevannion  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all !  Besides,  he  never  has  taken 
any  notice  of  Miss  Trevannion  ever  since  he 
came  to  Ribblesmere."' 

On  the  supposition  of  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  this  young  lady,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sum- 
merfield,  Edward  Frankhn  could  account  for 
that ;  but  Robert  Oldham,  who  was  more  ob- 
tuse in  his  apprehensions,  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  it :  so  Edward  thought  ;  therefore 
he  did  not  enter  farther  into  the  discussion ;  he 
merely  said,  "  I  know  you  are  under  a  misap- 
prehension,— I  only  hope  you  will  discover  it 
before  it  is  too  late." 

Having  said  this,  he  took  his  departure ;  and 
Robert  Oldham  growled,  and  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

When  Edward  Franklin  returned  home,  it 
was  later  than  he  had  supposed  ;  he  found 
his  sister,  however,  still  up,  and  apparently 
distressed. 

"  My  dear  brother,  where  have  you  been  ?'" 
she  exclaimed ;  and  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, she  continued  in  the  same  breath,  "  Poor 
Miss  Trevannion  is  in  one  of  her  melancholy 
moods  again  ;  you  have  said  something,  or  told 
her  something,  to  disturb  her.  She  went  to  her 
room  before  her  usual  time,  and  I  sent  Mary 
Jennings  to  her,  to  ask  if  she  was  unwell,  and 
all  the  answer  that  the  girl  brought  back  was, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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that  Miss  Trevannion  was  very  tired,  and  that 
she  hoped  I  would  excuse  her  retiring  earlier 
than  usual,  but  that  she  was  not  unwell :  since 
then,  I  have  heard  her  incessantly  walking  about 
her  room.  At  length,  I  had  the  curiosity — I 
hope,  not  blamable — to  listen  at  her  door,  and 
I  heard  her  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
burst.  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  speak 
to  her :  I  went  into  her  room,  and  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her ;  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  I 
found  her  trembling  with  excessive  agitation  ; 
I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  speak,  or  to  give 
me  any  indication  of  the  cause  of  her  suffering. 
After  I  had  been  with  her  a  few  minutes,  she 
fainted,  and  I  could  not  recover  her  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and  when  she  came  to,  she 
looked  so  dreadfully  ill,  that  I  sent  for  Mr. 
Jackson,  from  Littleham — I  am  expecting  him 
every  minute."*** 

Edward  was  now  in  greater  perplexity  than 
ever: — he  had  ascertained,  indeed,  in  a  great 
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measure,  the  truth  of  his  suspicions ;  but  he 
found  that  he  had  disturbed  and  unsettled  the 
mind  of  his  valued  friend,  and  he  feared  the 
result,  for  he  had  long  observed  that  something 
was  preying  upon  her  spirits,  and  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  these  emotions  would  under- 
mine her  health  ;  there  was  also  a  fear  that, 
when  every  thing  came  to  be  known,  the  shock 
would  be  too  much  for  her,  and  that  her  life 
might  be  the  sacrifice. 

Every  thought  which  he  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject convinced  him  more  and  more  that  the 
whole  difference  between  Robert  Oldham  and 
Lord  Summerfield  was  owing  to  a  misappre- 
hension on  both  sides.  He  now  saw  clearly 
enough,  that  his  Lordship  was  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  the  foundation  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  afflicted  Miss  Trevannion :  what  the  whole 
mystery  was,  he  could  not  solve ;  but  he  was 
fully  determined  to  prevent  the  duel,  if  not 
from  an  abstract  sense  of  right  and  principle 
N  2 
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of  pure  justice,  yet  from  a  regard  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  poor  girl,  who  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  diflPerence. 

The  medical  man  arrived  from  Littleham, 
and  was  presently  introduced  to  his  patient,  con- 
cerning whom  he  was  exceedingly  cautious  of 
giving  an  opinion :  he  merely  told  Edward 
Franklin  and  his  sister  that  which  they  knew 
before,  that  the  young  lady  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed in  her  mind,  and  that  he  apprehended 
some  danger  of  fever.  There  was,  however, 
one  piece  of  intelligence  that  he  gave,  not  in- 
tending it  for  intelligence,  as  he  naturally  sup- 
posed that  it  must  have  been  known  to  the 
lady's  friends ;  he  observed  that  the  patient 
was  delirious. 

Miss  Franklin  was  alarmed,  and  Edward  was 
much  more  alarmed,  when  Mr.  Jackson  said 
that  the  young  lady  was  evidently  delirious,  as 
she  frequently  uttered  the  word  "  murder." 

It  was  now  very  clear  to  Edward,  that  the 
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intelligence  of  the  intended  duel  had  transpired  ; 
and  though  he  was  not  sorry  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  it  might  be  prevented,  yet  he 
was  not  desirous  that  Robert  Oldham  should 
imagine  that  any  indirect  means  had  been  used 
for  the  purpose. 

The  night  was  wearing  fast  away,  and  it  was 
an  object  for  Edward  to  use  his  utmost  dili- 
gence to  obtain  an  interview  with  Major  Cob- 
ham,  before  that  gentleman  could  see  Robert 
Oldham  ;  for  he  knew  that  such  was  the  ob- 
tuseness  of  the  one,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
other,  that,  if  they  two  should  talk  the  matter 
over  first,  very  serious  consequences  might  re- 
sult from  the  conference. 

Before  this  could  be  done,  it  was  necessary 
to  persuade  his  sister  to  retire  to  rest,  and  to 
persuade  the  medical  attendant  to  return  to  Lit- 
tleham.  In  both  these  matters  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty :  Maria  could  not  think  of  leaving  her 
friend,  and  certainly  could  not  rest  while  poor 
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Miss  Trevannion  was  so  ill.  Mr.  Jackson  had 
also  been  retained  specially  for  the  morning 
meeting ;  and  as  time  and  place  were  so  nigh,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  a  journey  to  Little- 
ham  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  parties  sat  together  consulting  and  talk- 
ing over  the  case  of  the  patient.  Maria  occa- 
sionally went  up  to  the  apartment  of  the  af- 
flicted ;  symptoms  gradually  abated,  the  pa- 
tient was  more  calm  ;  but  Mr.  Jackson  would 
not  yet  leave  the  house.  At  last,  when  it  was 
near  daylight,  the  poor  girl  was  sufficiently 
composed  to  dispense  with  any  farther  attend- 
ance from  Miss  Franklin,  who  then  retired  to 
rest. 

Hoping  that  it  might  not  be  too  late,  Edward 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  towards  the  re- 
sidence of  Major  Cobham ;  and  he  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  Major  had  not  set 
out.  The  gallant  second  of  Robert  Oldham 
was  sitting  down  to  an  early  breakfast,  to  which 
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he  invited  the  second  of  Robert  Oldham's  an- 
tagonist. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Major,'*  began  Edward  Frank- 
lin, "  that  we  are  going  to  bring  together  two 
persons  to  blow  one  another's  brains  out,  from 
a  mere  misapprehension." 

"  A  misapprehension,  Mr.  Franklin  ?"  replied 
the  Major.  "  Why,  yes;  I  suppose  that  there  is 
something  of  a  misapprehension,  and,  of  course, 
that  is  usually  the  case  in  such  meetings ;  but 
after  the  first  fire,  they  may  explain  if  they 
please." 

"  But  don't  you  think.  Major,  that  they  had 
better  explain  before  the  first  fire?  Suppose 
this  first  fire  should  prove  fatal  to  one  of  them  ?" 

''  Why  then  you  and  I  and  the  other  must 
retreat  for  awhile." 

"  Come,  Major,"  said  Edward,  "  I  know  you 
are  a  rational  man  ;  now  let  one  talk  with  you 
reasonably  on  this  matter." 

The  Major  was  pleased  at  being  called  ra- 
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tional,  because  he  had  some  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  therefore  he  hstened  to  Edward  Frankhn, 
who  said,  **  The  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  Ma- 
jor  Cobham,  is,  that  Robert  Oldham  imagines 
that  Lord  Summerfield  is  paying  attentions  to 
my  sister,  and  Lord  Summerfield  imagines  that 
— that  Robert  Oldham's  thoughts  are — are  other- 
wise directed." 

"  Well,  but  why  did  not  his  Lordship  state 
all  this  to  me  ?" 

"  Because  his  Lordship  had  mistaken  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Oldham's  resentment." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  you  have  not 
mistaken  it  too  ?  I  think  we  had  better  let 
them  meet,  and  have  one  fire,  and  that  will  clear 
up  the  matter  at  once  ;  one  pistol-ball  will  do 
more  than  fifty  notes  and  negotiations." 

"  Very  likely  it  may,"  replied  Edward  Frank- 
lin; *'but  perhaps  it  may  do  too  much/' 

"  Oh  !"  replied  the  Major,  "  we  must  take 
the  chance  of  that.     Besides,  all  the  correspon- 
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dence  is  transcribed,  and  ready  for  insertion  in 
the  papers.  It  is  a  pity  not  to  go  on  with  the 
affair,  now  it  has  begun  so  promisingly  :  Lord 
Summerfield  has  no  objection  to  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Oldham  has  no  objection  to  it,  and 
why  should  we  interfere?" 

"  We  ought  to  interfere.  Major,  when  we  know 
that  the  difference  is  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension, which  may  be  removed  in  a  moment." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  replied  the  Major,  "the 
original  cause  of  the  quarrel  may  be  a  misap- 
prehension; but  when  Lord  Summerfield  has 
said  that  Mr.  Oldham's  letter  was  unintelligible, 
that  is  quite  sufficient  cause  for  a  duel.  I 
would  blow  any  man's  brains  out  who  should 
dare  to  call  a  letter  of  mine  unintelligible." 

"  But  perhaps  the  fault  may  be  in  the  under- 
standing of  him  who  reads,  and  not  of  him  who 
writes  the  letter ;  and  blowing  a  man's  brains 
out  will  not  be  likely  to  strengthen  his  under- 
standing.'' 

N.5 
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"  I  don't  know  that,*"  replied  the  Major  has- 
tily ;  "  I  have  had  some  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  I  have  always  found  that  an  ex- 
change of  shots  produces  a  very  improved  un- 
derstanding between  the  parties." 

"  You  may,  if  you  please,"  said  Edward 
Franklin,  "  make  a  joke  of  the  matter  ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  seriously,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  and  will  not  have  any  hand 
in  the  business,  and,  moreover,  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  prevent  the  meeting  from  taking 
place/' 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Franklin,  you  are 
one  of  the  queerest  seconds  I  ever  had  the  plea- 
sure to  do  business  with  :  at  first,  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  persuade  his  Lordship 
to  accept  the  challenge ;  and  now,  that  I  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  principal,  I  am  ob- 
structed by  the  second.  I  think  I  have  been 
very  ill-used,  I  do  indeed.'" 

"  Major  Cobham,"    said  Edward    Franklin 
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again,  "  you  are  a  man  of  understanding,  and 
a  man  of  honour,  and  you  must  see  the  impro- 
priety of  letting  this  meeting  take  place :  you 
must  assist  me  in  preventing  it — we  have  no 
time  to  spare.'' 

Edward  Franklin  was  a  man  of  stronger  mind 
than  Major  Cobham,  and  therefore  prevailed ; 
and  the  seconds  wrote  notes  respectively  to 
the  principals,  postponing  the  meeting. 

It  was  a  strange  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Edward  Franklin,  but  praiseworthy,  both  on 
the  general  principle,  and  with  reference  also  to 
the  considerate  kindness  which  he  felt  towards 
poor  Miss  Trevannion ;  for  she,  poor  creature, 
had  heard  of  the  projected  meeting,  seeing  that 
the  servants  of  the  one  house  had  communicated 
the  tale  to  the  servants  of  the  other ;  and  from 
the  girl  who  waited]upon  her.  Miss  Trevannion 
learned  the  distressing  intelligence.  Much  did 
she  wish  to  suppress  and  conceal  her  emotion, 
for  she  feared,  very  naturally,  that  she  might. 
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in  her  agitation  and  terror,  betray  the  cause 
that  excited  these  emotions.  Mightily  did  the 
sorrowful  one  struggle  against  her  feelings,  and 
with  all  the  strength  that  she  possessed  did 
she  resist  the  incursion  of  painful  feelings  ;  her 
mind,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  powerful 
for  the  conflict,  and  she  struggled  in  vain.  She 
strained,  as  it  were,  the  nerves  of  her  mind,  till 
they  were  ready  to  break ;  so  she  had  no  far- 
ther command  over  herself;  bodily  weariness 
gave  repose  to  her  mind ;  her  physical  strength 
could  bear  no  more  exertion,  and  therefore  she 
was  thought  to  be  somewhat  recovered. 

She  was  in  this  state  when  Edward  Frank  Hn 
returned  from  his  mission  to  Major  Oldham  : 
the  medical  gentleman  vvas  waiting  his  sum- 
mons to  the  field ;  Edward  inquired  of  him 
concerning  the  patient  ;  he  was  informed  that 
she  was  calmer,  but  there  v^^as  yet  danger, 
which  it  was  thought  eligible  to  conceal  for  the 
present  from  Miss  Franklin. 
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*'  I  think,"  said  Edward,  ''  that  your  assist- 
ance will  not  be  required  this  morning,  and  I 
hope  it  may  not,  for  that  occasion,  be  required 
at  all;' 

The  Surgeon  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  said, 
**  Very  good.  Sir,  very  good  ;  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  duelling,  and  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  hear  that  the  present 
difference  is  settled  without  it ;  and  between 
ourselves.  Sir,  I  imagine,  that  if  the  young  lady 
above  could  know  that  the  duel  was  not  likely 
to  take  place,  it  would  contribute  much  to  her 
recovery." 

Edward  Franklin  was  perplexed ;  he  was 
fearful  of  betraying  Miss  Trevannion ;  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  whole  truth,  but  was  not 
willing  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  especially  to  one 
not  interested  therein.  Some  people  are  not 
fond  of  lying  where  it  can  be  well  avoided,  and 
Edward  was  one  of  that  number ;  but  he 
thought  that  he  might  very  innocently  conceal 
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one  truth  by  another ;  therefore  he  said,  "  I 
am  sorry  that  Miss  Trevannion  has  heard  any 
thing  of  this  matter,  which  seems  to  be  the  case, 
for  she  has  a  great  regard  for  my  sister,  and 
fears  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  her ; 
but  if  you  can  by  any  indirect  means  inform 
her  that  the  duel  will  not  take  place,  why,  per- 
haps you  had  better  do  so." 

The  young  gentleman  spoke  the  last  sentence 
very  properly,  more  in  the  tone  of  a  permission 
than  with  the  accent  of  a  request ;  so  far  he 
had  not  betrayed  what  he  was  well  assured  was 
the  real  cause  of  Miss  Trevannion's  illness. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  now  the  difficulty  of  Edward  Frank- 
lin to  finish  the  task  which  he  had  begun,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  retreating.  The 
illness  of  Miss  Trevannion  was  not  the  most 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  could  have  hap- 
pened, for  it  might  be  made  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  that  event  which  the  generous  young 
man  had  designed.  He  first  of  all,  therefore, 
called  upon  Lord  Summerfield. 

His  Lordship,  at  first,  looked  rather  coldly 
at  him,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Franklin,  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding?  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.     Major  Cobhani 
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and  yourself,  as  seconds,  seem  to  be  taking  the 
affair  into  your  own  hands,  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner! — And  may  I  take  the  Hberty  to  ask, 
how  long  the  meeting  is  to  be  delayed  ?" 

Edward  Franklin  did  not  give  an  immediate 
answer,  and  his  Lordship  proceeded :  "  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  matter  will  trans- 
pire." 

This  was  a  happy  remark  for  Edward,  who 
immediately  replied,  "  To  say  truth,  I  am  very 
certain  that  it  has  transpired  already,  and 
you  had  better  not  meet  at  all,  than  be  inter- 
rupted." 

"  Of  course,"  said  his  Lordship  ;  "  then  we 
must  meet  elsewhere.  Mr.  Oldham  is  not  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  leave  whenever  he  goes 
from  home.'" 

**  There  is  also  another  circumstance,  which 
makes  me  anxious  to  postpone  the  meeting." 

So  saying,  Edward  put  himself  into  the  way 
to  observe  very  closely  and  attentively  the 
countenance  of  Lord  Summerfield. 
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"  Well,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  and  what  is 
that?" 

The  young  man  felt  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  should  express  himself  so  as 
not  to  seem  to  be  making  any  experiment  on 
his  Lordship's  feelings ;  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, he  said,  ''  There  is  an  illness  in  our 
family." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  his  Lordship  ;  "  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that.'' 

"  It  is  hardly  to  be  said  to  be  one  of  our 
family — it  is  our  friend  Miss  Trevannion;  we 
sent  last  night  to  Littleham  for  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  he  is  still  at  the  house,  for  he  is  apprehen- 
sive of  danger." 

This  was  said  remarkably  well,  just  as  if 
Edward  Franklin  thought  that  Lord  Summer- 
field  cared  no  more  for  Miss  Trevannion  than 
for  one  of  the  domestics  of  Mr.  Franklin.  His 
Lordship  was  moved,  and  that  manifestly ; 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  Edward  that  his  view 
of  the  matter  was  correct. 
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"  The  young  lady,"  said  Lord  Summerfield, 
"  has  then  heard  of  the  intended  meeting,  and 
she  trembles  for  Mr.  Oldham's  safety." 

He  uttered  this  loftily,  and  strutted  about 
the  room.  And  then,  Edward  thinking  that  so 
good  an  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  lost,  said, 
"  You  will  excuse  me,  my  ^Lord,  but  you 
labour,  I  think,  under  a  misapprehension  con- 
cerning the  object  of  Mr.  Oldham's  interest 
and  affections." 

*'  A  mistake  !"  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  some- 
what more  loftily  than  before,  for  lords  do  not 
like  commoners  to  say  that  they  commit  mis- 
takes. 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward  Franklin ;  "  a  very 
great  mistake,  if  you  imagine  that  Mr.  Old- 
ham is  attached  or  engaged  to  Miss  Trevan- 
nion.  Whatever  there  is  of  attachment  or  en- 
gagement, as  regards  Mr.  Oldham,  is  not  with 
that  lady,  but  with  my  sister." 

At     this,    though    his    Lordship   ought    to 
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have  been  pleased,  he  was  mightily  angry ; 
and  with  much  pomposity  of  manner  and  mag- 
nificence of  style,  he  said,  "  Then  what  a  fool 
have  I  been  making  of  myself !" 

To  this  Edward  Franklin  gave  his  full  as- 
sent and  consent,  in  the  grammatical  sense  of 
the  words,  without  any  mental  reservation  what- 
ever ;  but  he  did  not  say  so,  nor,  indeed,  did 
he  say  any  thing;  his  Lordship  also  was  silent, 
feeling  the  full  effect  of  his  own  confession  in 
all  the  depth  of  its  humility.  His  thoughts 
were  whirling  round  with  such  confounding 
rapidity,  and  perplexing  irregularity,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  thinking  about. 

It  was  however  necessary  that  something 
should  be  said  by  one  of  the  parties,  and,  as 
Edward  Franklin  had  rather  a  difficult  part 
to  perform,  he  thought  that  he  would  spoil 
what  had  been  already  done  by  any  super- 
fluous prate.  Lord  Summerfield  saw  that  he 
had  betrayed  himself,  and  was  mortified,   but 
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he  could  not  retract  or  unsay  what  he  had 
said  ;  and  though  he  had  a  respect  for  Edward 
Franklin,  and  could  very  well  employ  him  as 
a  second  in  an  affair  of  honour,  he  had  no  wish 
to  employ  him  as  a  second  in  a  love  affair. 

After  much  hesitating  embarrassment,  his 
Lordship,  with  a  tolerable  share  of  self-posses- 
sion, which  cost  him  no  small  effort,  said,  "  As 
matters  are  now,  Mr.  Franklin,  I  cannot  urge 
the  meeting  at  present ;  but  if  Mr.  Oldham 
expects  any  thing  from  me  in  the  form  of 
apology,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  must  be 
disappointed  :  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
apologies ;  and  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I  should 
only  make  the  matter  worse :  I  shall  be  ready 
at  any  time  when  you  give  me  notice  that  my 
presence  is  required." 

That  speech,  being  delivered  with  much  pom- 
posity, was  heard  with  due  reverence,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Franklin  departed ;  and  as  he  went, 
he  thought  within  himself  that  he  was  curiously 
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employed  in  using  all  his  ingenuity  to  procure 
the  marriage  of  her  he  had  loved  to  another. 
But  there  was  a  degree  of  moral  heroism  about 
the  matter  which  gave  him  much  satisfaction ; 
and  if  they  who  think  themselves  philosophers, 
find  out  that  there  was  a  little  gratification  of 
pride  or  vanity,  be  it  so ;  but  the  pride  whicli 
produces  such  effects  is  a  most  desirable  and 
delectable  quality,  blessing  many,  but  hurting 
none. 

From  the  house  of  Lord  Summerfield,  the 
young  gentleman  betook  himself  to  the  abode 
of  Robert  Oldham,  whom  he  found  closeted 
with  his  gallant  second.  Principal  and  second 
both  looked  inquiringly  at  Edward  Franklin, 
who  smilingly  said,  "  I  think  that  I  have  at 
last  found  out  the  secret  of  your  misunder- 
standing." 

'' Very  odd,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Robert;  "it 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  there  could  be  any 
secret  in  the  matter.     I  don''t   call  any  thing 
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a  secret  or  a  mystery  that  I  can  see  with  my 
own  eyes." 

"  I  call  that  which  I  can't  understand  a  mys- 
tery,*" said  the  Major ;  "  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
cannot  understand  this  affair.  I  thought,  Mr. 
Franklin,  that  you  and  I  had  arranged  matters 
quite  comfoi'tably  and  agreeably  to  all  parties, 
and  that  by  this  time  the  affair  might  have 
been  settled,  and  the  account  of  it,  together 
with  all  the  correspondence,  be  on  its  way  for 
insertion  in  the  newspapers.  For  my  part,  I 
was  never  so  disappointed  in  my  life  ;  but  I 
suppose  Mr.  Franklin  has  his  reason s.'"* 

"  I  have  explained  my  reasons  already.  Major 
Cobham,  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Oldham,"  replied 
Edward ;  "  and  I  have  seen  his  Lordship  again 
this  morning,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  con- 
jectures were  well-founded. — Lord  Summer- 
field,"  he  continued,  directing  his  discourse  to 
Robert  Oldham,  '*  has  no  objection  yet  to  meet 
you,  for  he  is  not  prepared  with  any  apology  to 
you  for  his  want  of  understanding.'"* 
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"  Oh,  then,"  said  the  Major,  "  let  us  iix  to- 
morrow, and  then  all  will  be  right  and  good." 

''  If  you  do  meet,"  said  Edward,  "  I  shall 
decline  being  of  your  party ;  and  Lord  Sum- 
merfield  must  seek  somewhere  else  for  a  se- 
cond." 

"  I  think  you  make  yourself  very  disagree- 
able," said  the  Major ;  "  if  all  seconds  were  to  act 
as  you  do,  we  should  not  have  one  duel  in  ten 
years." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Edward. 
"  But  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Major ; 
"  I   have  read  somewhere,   in   a  very   sensible 
book  too,  that  duels  are  not  such  bad  things 
as  some  people  imagine  them  to  be," 

Edward  Franklin  smiled,  not  broadly,  at  this 
indefinite  defence  of  duelling,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  refute  it. 

From  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Oldham,  he 
returned  home  to  make  farther  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  invalid,  and  he  was  happy  to  find 
that   symptoms   were   more    favourable.      His 
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own  difficulties,  however,  were  not  removed, 
and  he  felt  himself  in  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion of  a  match-maker.  The  medical  attendant 
had,  with  much  sagacity  and  good  address,  ful- 
filled his  mission,  by  informing  the  young  lady 
that  no  duel  was  likely  to  take  place  between 
the  parties ;  but  in  conveying  this  information 
to  Miss  Trevannion,  he  was  also  the  means  of 
letting  Miss  Franklin  into  the  secret.  It  is 
not  much  to  that  young  lady's  credit  that  she 
was  gratified  by  the  compliment  which  she 
thought  had  been  paid  to  her  charms  by  Lord 
Summeffield,  for  she  had  the  same  apprehen- 
sion concerning  the  object  of  his  Lordship's  at- 
tention, as  Robert  Oldham  had. 

When,  therefore,  Edward  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  hearing  so  favourable  an  account 
of  Miss  Trevannion,  his  sister,  with  her  usual 
vivacity  and  thoughtlessness  of  manner,  ex- 
claimed, "  So,  my  good  brother,  I  find,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  your  skill  in  peace-making. 
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there  might  have  been  an  exchange  of  shots 
between  two  good  friends  of  mine.  How  kind  it 
was  of  my  poor  Trevannion  to  take  it  so  much 
to  heart.  I  suppose  she  was  afraid  that  I  should 
lose  both  my  admirers  at  once." 

"  Miss  Trevannion  has  an  excellent  heart," 
said  Edward. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Maria;  "  but  I  think 
she  carries  her  susceptibihty  too  far,  by  feeling 
so  very  acutely  for  me  ;  I  hope,  poor  thing,  that 
she  has  not  a  personal  interest." 

"  Why  should  you  hope  so  .^"  said  Edward. 

"  Because,"  replied  Maria,  "  it  would  only 
be  an  addition  to  her  sorrows ;  for  Lord  Sum- 
merfield  does  not  take  the  shghtest  notice  of  her." 

Edward  smiled,  his  sister  observed  it,  and 
said : — "  Ah  !  I  see  it ;  I  know  how  it  is.  Poor 
creature!  how  I  do  pity  her !  But  certainly 
they  do  seem  formed  for  each  other.  How 
sorry  I  am,  now  I  think  of  it,  that  I  was  ral- 
lying her   the  other  day  on   this  very  subject : 

VOL.    III.  O 
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if  I  had  known  then  what  I  do  now,  I  a"i 
sure  I  would  not  have  talked  so." 

"  It  is  too  much  your  habit,  Maria,  to  say 
that  of  which  you  have  afterwards  occasion  to 
repent ;  it  will  be  well  if  you  do  not  repent  your 
behaviour  to  Robert  Oldham." 

"  Repent  my  behaviour  to  Robert  Oldham  ? 
Don'^t  you  suppose  that  I  have  him  completely 
in  my  power  ?  what  else  could  induce  him  to 
send  a  challenge  to  Lord  Summerfield  ?''"' 

''  There  is  no  power  which  may  not  be  lost 
by  an  injudicious  exercise  of  it." 

'*  Very  wisely  said,  brother,  very  wisely  said," 
answered  the  lively  one  :  "  And  do  you  not  think 
that  Lord  Summerfield  is  also  in  my  power  ?'' 

"  No,"  replied  Edward,  rather  abruptly. 

"No.P"  echoed  the  young  lady,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  interrogation;  "What,  then,  could  induce 
his  Lordship  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  me  ?" 

"  Lord  Summerfield  had  no  intention  of 
fighting  for  you." 
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"  For  whom,  then  ?" 

"  For  Miss  Trevannion." 

"  Are  you  laughing  at  me  ?"  asked  Maria. 
*'  Why,  Lord  Summerfield  scarcely  ever  spoke 
to  Miss  Trevannion,  scarcely  looked  at  her." 

"  But,"  asked  Edward,  "  did  he  never  speak 
of  her  ?  and  did  he  never  listen  with  attention 
to  you,  while  you  were  speaking  of  her  ?  and 
did  you  never  observe  that  when  he  was  in  your 
company,  he  showed  strong  symptoms  of  ab- 
sence and  wandering  thoughts  ?" 

*'  I  must  acknowledge,"  said  Miss  Franklin, 
in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  that  I  have  observed 
all  this.  The  very  last  time  that  he  was  here, 
he  was  remarkably  absent,  and  I  attributed  it 
to— to " 

The  young  lady  was  at  a  loss  for  words 
wherewith  to  finish  the  sentence ;  but  her 
brother  knew  her  meaning,  and  supplied  the 
words. 

*'  You  attributed  it,"  said  he,  "  to   the  em- 
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barrassment  which  he  felt  in  your  company, 
and  to  his  wish  but  fear  of  speaking  to  you  on 
a  tender  subject :  that,  T  believe,  is  the  substance 
of  what  you  were  going  to  say  ;  is  it  not  so, 
my  good  sister?" 

Miss  Franklin  looked  confused  and  sheepish, 
and  acknowledged  that  her  brother's  apprehen- 
sions were  well-founded.  "  But  still,*"  said  she, 
"  how  was  it  that  Robert  Oldham  should  quar- 
rel with  Lord  Summerfield  about  Miss  Trevan- 
nion  ?  They  are  not  both  in  love  with  Miss 
Trevannion,  are  they  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Edward :  "  it  is  altogether  a 
misunderstanding ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
single  expression  used  by  Lord  Summerfield 
last  night,  I  should  have  been  perhaps  accessary 
to  the  death  of  him  or  of  Robert  Oldham  ;  and 
even  now  there  may  be  a  ndeeting,  but  I  have 
declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it." 

"  But  there  shall  not  be  a  meeting,'"*  said  the 
young  lady,  "  if  I  can  prevent  it." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  expressed  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Miss 
Franklin  entreated  her  brother,  whom  she  was 
then  pleased  to  call  her  best  of  friends,  to  pre- 
vail upon  Mr.  Robert  Oldham  to  pay  her  an- 
other visit :  now  did  she  resolve  to  try  what 
power  she  possessed  over  him,  but  not  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  her 
power. 

It  was  vvell  that  Miss  Franklin  was  very  pret- 
ty, and  that  Mr.  Oldham  was  a  great  admirer 
of  personal  beauty  ;  and  so  far  did  he  carry 
that  admiration,  that  for  her  beauty''s  sake  he 
o  3 
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was  ready  to  forgive  every  thing ;  and  though 
the  young  lady  was  not  gifted  with  very  strong 
feelings,  or  endowed  with  any  high  degree  of 
susceptibility,  yet  she  could  not  help  experi- 
encing considerable  emotion  when  Robert  Old- 
ham made  his  appearance. 

His  reception  was  rather  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  general  for  some  time  past,  and 
he  felt  glad  that  he  had  not  been  shot.  Miss 
Franklin  now  repented  of  her  folly,  but  it 
would  not  do  to  say  much  upon  the  subject. 
With  a  laudable  and  useful  effort,  the  young 
lady  subdued  her  levity,  and  having  herself 
so  frequently  received  advice,  thought  that  for 
once  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  administer- 
ing it.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  young 
genthman,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Oldham,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  alive." 

Mr.  Oldham,  whose  jealousy  had  been  a  little 
roused,  replied,  "  And  you  are  glad,  I  suppose, 
that  Lord  Summerfield  is  alive  ?"" 

"  If   Lord    Summerfield,  or  any    one   else,"** 
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answered  Miss  Franklin,  "  had  fallen  by  your 
own  hand,  I  could  never  have  consented  to  see 
you  again." 

"  Lord  Summerfield,"  answered  the  young 
gentleman,  "  would  have  nobody  to  thank  but 
himself;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  now  quite  sure 
that  we  may  not  meet,  to  settle  our  dispute  by 
an  appeal  to  arms."' 

"  Mr.  Oldham,"  said  the  lady,  with  great 
seriousness,  "  I  have  often  spoken  to  you  jest- 
ingly, when  you  have  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
should  be  serious;  now,  at  present,  I  am  perfect- 
ly serious,  when  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  persist  in 
this  disagreement  with  our  neighbour,!  must,  and 
positively  will,  decline  your  visits  for  the  future." 

"  But  you  would  not  have  me  act  Hke  a 
coward  ?"" 

"  Better  that,"  replied  Miss  Franklin,  "  than 
to  act  like  a  pettish  and  quarrelsome  boy." 

This  gravity  and  this  lecturing  were  quite 
strange  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Franklin,  but 
Robert  Oldham   could  not  help  thinking  that 
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she  looked  all  the  prettier  for  it.  That  young 
gentleman's  love  was  of  that  description,  as  to 
see  something  mightily  interesting  in  whatever 
humour  the  object  of  it  was  pleased  to  assume : 
gaiety  or  gravity  still  tended  to  rivet  his 
chains;  for,  though  he  might  grin  at  her  gravity, 
or  growl  at  her  gaiety,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  there  was  something  exceedingly  plea- 
sant in  both. 

Miss  Franklin  was  not  wrong  in  her  imagina- 
tion, that  she  had  great  power  over  the  mind  of 
her  lover.  He  had  not,  indeed,  much  mind  ; 
but  such  as  he  had  was  quite  under  her  govern- 
ment, as  was  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact, 
that  when  the  young  lady  requested  him  to 
come  to  a  rational  explanation  with  Lord  Sum- 
merfield,  he  after  a  very  little  hesitation  yielded 
to  her  entreaty  ;  for  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  marry- 
ing so  pretty  a  young  woman  as  Miss  Franklin. 
His  only  fear  was  how  he  should  be  able  to 
face  Major  Cobham,   after  thus  disappointing 
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him  of  the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in  an  affair 
of  honour.  This,  however,  he  did  at  length 
reconcile  to  his  feelings ;  and  soon  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  house,  Miss  Franklin  gave  her 
brother  the  satisfaction  of  informing  him  that 
Lord  Summerfield's  brains  were  no  longer  in 
jeopardy  from  Mr.  Oldham's  indignation. 

While  this  arrangement  was  taking  place  at 
Mr.  Franklin's,  there  was  also  a  colloquy  at  the 
great  house  between  Lord  Summerfield  and  his 
sister.  This  observant  and  vigilant  young  lady 
had  seen  enough  to  excite  her  suspicions  that 
there  was  something  not  quite  right  with  her 
brother;  and  as  they  had  been  habituated  to 
behave  towards  each  other  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, Matilda  felt  herself  justified  in  putting 
the  question  very  plainly  :  "  Brother,  what  is  it 
that  so  disturbs  you  ?" 

Lord  Summerfield  knew  his  sister  and  him- 
self too  well  to  say  "  nothing;"  for  he  knew 
that  she  could  not  think  it  possible  that  a  mind 
Hke  his   could   be  disturbed  by   nothing.     He 
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therefore  said,  "  Mr.  Edward  Franklin  has 
been  with  me  this  morning,  and  has  let  me 
know  that  he  is  in  possession  of  my  secret. — 
Sister,"  continued  he,  with  much  agitation,  "  I 
am  mortified,  I  am  humbled,  I  am — exposed — 
I  am  surrounded  by  foolish  people." 

Then  he  frowned  and  sighed,  and  his  sister 
said,  "  Why  do  you  not  at  once  put  yourself 
out  of  all  suspense,  and  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Trevannion  ?  You  are  making 
yourself  miserable,  and  you  make  all  about  you 
miserable. — Do  you  expect  that  Miss  Tre- 
vannion will  come  and  make  you  an  offer  ?^'' 

"  Of  course  not,  but  then — how  can  I — what 
can  I — nay,  I  will  not — go — stay — What  was 
I  going  to  say  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  note  was  brought  from 
Mr.  Robert  Oldham,  which  note  was  written 
at  the  instigation  of  Miss  Frankhn,  and  the 
note  was  read  and  graciously  answered.  Then 
did  his  Lordship  acknowledge  to  his  sister  the 
whole  truth,  and  then  did  his  sister  gently  but 
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justly  upbraid  him  for  iiaving,  for  a  mere 
crotchet  and  whim,  exposed  not  only  himself, 
but  so  many  others  to  the  risk  of  severe  suf- 
fering ;  then  did  his  Lordship  consent  to  see 
Miss  Trevannion,  and  to  speak  to  her  straight- 
forwardly :  he  saw  that  it  was  ridiculous  and 
useless  to  keep  up  any  longer  that  constrained 
and  foolish  distance  by  which  he  had  annoyed 
the  young  lady  as  well  as  himself. 

When  they  met,  there  was  not  any  of  that 
awkwardness  which  his  Lordship  anticipa- 
ted ;  and  when  he  took  the  young  lady  by 
the  hand,  she  blushed  and  wept ;  but  her 
blushes  did  not  confuse  him,  nor  did  her  tears 
distress  him.  He  was  rather  disappointed  at 
finding  that  he  could  not  speak  quite  so  flu- 
ently as  he  had  anticipated  ;  for  when  he  began 
a  sentence,  which  was  designed  to  consist  of 
several  clauses,  and  to  terminate  with  a  most 
graceful  cadence,  after  the  style  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Johnson's  Rasselas,  he  stumbled  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  his  eloquence,  and  could 
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scarcely  understand  himself  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about ;  but  it  answered  the  purpose,  and 
Edward  Franklin  was  delighted  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  together  a  most 
worthy  couple. 


Robert  Oldham  has  been  married  now  nearly 
five  years,  and  Lord  Summerfield  quite  as  long  ; 
the  last  named  is  not  so  tired  of  his  wife  as 
the  first.  It  is  thought  that  Edward  Franklin 
will  marry  Lord  Summerfield's  sister,  but  it 
is  not  known  for  a  certainty. 


THE    END. 
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